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Foreword from the Editors 


@ Among our featured articles in this fifth issue 
(April, 1986) of VisionAge is a close look at the 
exciting new Olympus XA4 Macro. As the world’s 
pioneer in extremely compact and lightweight 
35mm cameras, Olympus continues its wide lead 
with this latest addition to the highly popular XA 
Series. The XA4 Macro is just the camera that so 
many XA fans have been calling for, one that pro- 
vides wide-angle and close-up capabilities but at 
the same time retains the proven capless and case- 
less XA design. 

® In this issue of VisionAge, we not only cover the 
various functions of the XA4 Macro in considerable 
detail, but also show its fantastic potential for both 
wide-angle and close-up photography through the 
works of a professional photographer taken with 
this new camera. We hope that these fine examples 
will inspire our readers to see for themselves how 
the XA4 Macro can expand their own photographic 
horizons. 

@ Our Lens Corner this time takes up the so-called 
standard lens. It can probably be said that photo- 
graphy begins and ends with the standard lens, and 
when you come to fully realize how very much can 
be done with only one such lens, you can appreci- 
ate all the more just how versatile the medium of 
photography really is. 

®@Then, continuing with the well-received ZUIKO 
Story, we at last come to the era of the famous 
Olympus Pen series. Beyond its fame as a unique, 
superb-quality half-frame, it was the Pen that really 
changed cameras from being mere status symbols 
to being familiar and truly functional tools of every- 
day life, creating a world-wide camera boom in 

the process. We think we have found an especially 
interesting episode of the ZUIKO Story around this 
renowned series of cameras. 


1986 is already shaping up as a year in which 

we will see a host of new developments in the 
electronic technology employed in cameras. It 
should be very interesting indeed, and we will do 
our best to keep VisionAge readers right up to date 
on all the newest techniques and applications these 
technological advances make possible. 


Thank you very much for sending back the application/ 
questionnaire we included in the last issue. We have already 

sent the XA Way Calendars and XA Address Notes to the winners. 
The more than 2,000 replies we received came from all over the world 
and contained many valuable opinions and suggestions. In the 

future we will make use of them to create a more useful magazine. 


The Olympus VisionAge Editors 


VisionAge is published semiannually by: 


VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. 
San-Ei Bldg., 22-2, Nishi-Shinjuku, 1-Chome, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 163-91 Japan. 

All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part 
without written permission is prohibited. 


While it was, of course, the epoch-making 
Olympus XA Series that single-handedly 
launched the present age of the compact 
camera, it is these same XAs that have 
gone on to become indispensable second 
cameras for a great many professional 
photographers. Even the pros have found 
that the XA Series offers capless and 
caseless, full-frame 35mm compacts that 
combine go-everywhere portability with 
the superlative image quality, reliability 
and versatility they demand in a camera. 
In this issue’s Gallery, we have some fine 
examples of works from three profes- 


sionals who are making full creative use 
of their XAs. 
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Ken Sitraiton/canaaian 

Straiton studied psychology and architecture at 
university in Canada, but later switched to filmmak- 
ing. He has been an artist and freelance photo- 
grapher since 1973. He has had some exhibitions 
and his photographs have been collected by 
museums in Canada and Europe. 


Stephen M. “Steve” Gardner/american 
Before coming to Japan as a freelance photo- 
grapher in 1980, he worked as a staff photographer 
of the Jackson Daily News for four years. Gardner 
has produced a book, The Face of War, and is work- 
ing ona photo essay concerning Japan. 
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Stephen M. “Steve” Gardner/american 
Before coming to Japan as a freelance photo- 
grapher in 1980, he worked as a staff photographer 
of the Jackson Daily News for four years. Gardner 
has produced a book, The Face of War, and is work- 
ing on a photo essay concerning Japan. 
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Chad Ehlers/american 

Ehlers lives in Laguna Beach, California. He has 
been shooting still photographs for a Swedish TV 
program. He has frequently travelled on photo- 
graphic assignments throughout the world. 
Published: Lighthouse. 
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The XA4 MACRO: For Wider Scope, 
Closer Detail, and More Versatile 
XA Photography than Ever 


by Yoshihisa Maitani 


“Wouldn’t it be great to have a camera you 
could just slip straight into your pocket when 
you're done with it! A camera without any 
case or lens cap, but with the taking lens, 
finder lens and eyepiece all protected. A 
camera like that, you could take anywhere, 
slip it easily out of your pocket when you saw 
something worth taking, and snap the shot 
without a second thought. Wouldn't that be 
great!” 

It seemed like an impossible dream. But 
in 1978, this dream camera was actually 
announced at the Photokina exposition. And 
it even used regular 35mm film. 
It was the Olympus XA. 

This “Capsule Camera,” with 
a lens barrier that totally 
protects the lens surfaces, not 
only made a unique concept 
come true, it also achieved a 
strikingly beautiful design quite 
unlike anything associated with 
cameras up till that time. And it 
instantly gained enormous 
popularity. 

The XA featured advanced 
electronics that gave it the same 
functions as an SLR, with the 
single exception of interchangea- 
ble lenses. It featured a built-in 
rangefinder, aperture-preferred automatic 
exposure and other sophisticated functions. 
Subsequently the XA Series was expanded to 
include the XA2 and XA1. The XA2 carried 
the XA concept a step further—in the direction 
of still-further automation and ease of use. It 
offered a simple-to-operate “Universal Focus” 
system and a programmed shutter for effortless 
snapshots. It proved an ideal camera even for 
beginners to use effortlessly. The XA1, on the 
other hand, served as a basic but effective 
introduction to the XA Series. 


To date, over four million XA Series 
cameras have been manufactured and sold. 
During this time, a great many users have 
given their opinions and comments on these 
remarkable cameras. As to the reason for 
buying an XA camera, not surprisingly many 
people praised the superbly compact format. 
Recommendations from other people also 
inspired many users to decide on an XA. After 
getting used to the camera, on the other hand, 
several people expressed a wish for the film 
loading to be made more simple. 


OLYMPUS 


As we had expected, XA cameras found 
application in a host of different fields and 
pursuits. From snapshots of the children 
and holiday photos to business use and pro- 
fessional photographs, the XAs proved 
marvellously versatile. We learned of many 
cases where professional journalists took an 
XA with them to illustrate newspaper or 
magazine articles, because the cameras 
took such fine, easy portraits of their subjects. 
Among these users, quite a number wished 


the cameras offered wider coverage, or in 
other cases that the cameras could shoot even 
closer to their subject. 

The result of these suggestions was the 
new XA4 MACRO. It adopted a wide-angle 
28mm focal length taking lens — a type also 
very popular with SLR camera users — and 
offered remarkable close-up performance of 
just 30cm (1 ft.) minimum focusing distance. 
At the same time, while retaining all the 
fine qualities of the original XA cameras, it 
introduced the widely requested feature of 

easy film loading. In fact, it did even 
more: it also provided automatic 
film speed settings with the 
new DX code system. 

Thus, in addition to the 
remarkable technology 
developed by the original XA 
Series, the XA4 provides such 
further technical refinements 
as an extra-wide-angle lens 
and close-up performance that 
expand the boundaries of 
photography still more. 


Appearance 
and Shape 


In external appearance, the XA4 is hard to 
distinguish from the XA. The main differences 
are that the XA’s aperture-setting lever is re- 
placed by a focusing lever, the distance scale is 
shown, and the position of the self-timer LED 
is changed. With regard to size, the height of 
64.5mm (2.5 in.) is exactly the same as the 
XA, while the 104mm (4-in.) width is just 
2mm greater. The increase is to accommodate 
the easy film-loading mechanism and the DX 
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auto film speed setting function. The depth of 
38.5mm (1.5 in.) is 1.5mm thinner than that 
of the XA. If you look carefully at the bulge of 
the lens barrier, you will notice it is less pro- 
nounced than in the XA. The XA4 weighs in 
at 230g (7.7 oz.), just five grams heavier. In 
short, the XA4 remains almost identical to 
the XA in external appearance. The lack of 
projecting parts makes the shape ideal for 
slipping into a pocket. 

Alongside the focusing lever is a distance 
scale marked with 0.3m (1 ft.), 0.5m (1.7 ft.), 
0.7m (2.3 ft.), 1.5m (5 ft.), 3m (10 ft.) and o0 
settings. Helped by the wide-angle 28mm 
lens, if the distance setting is left at 3m (10 ft.), 
a “Universal Focus” effect is achieved, with 
virtually everything from nearby to distant 
objects in clear focus. So for ordinary 
snapshots, you can forget about focusing 
altogether. Use the focusing lever for more 
precise settings and even sharper results in the 
case of close-up pictures, for landscape photos 
you plan to enlarge for big prints, and similar 
special cases. When you do set a different 
focus on the scale, a safety mechanism auto- 
matically returns the focusing lever to the 3m 
“Universal Focus” position when you close 
the lens barrier. This clever mechanism was 
first introduced on the XA2, and proved ex- 
tremely popular. 

The self-timer is set by pulling out the 
lever on the base of the camera. In the open 
position, this lever helps prevent camera wob- 


3% The distance scale is indicated in feet, depending on region. 
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ble during self-timer operation, playing the 
role of a rough-and-ready tripod. During the 
electronic self-timer countdown, an LED and 
PCV provide intermittent audiovisual indica- 
tions. To stop the self-timer function during 
the countdown, all you need to do is push 
the lever back in. The lever also provides two 
further functions: it is used to set + 1.5EV 
exposure compensation, and set at the other 
position serves as a battery checker. At any 
of these positions the lever is considerately 
designed to stick out from the camera body, 
thereby automatically serving as a reminder to 
return the lever after use. 

The shutter release button is unusually 
large in area, both for easier use and as a 
special design feature. To minimize the risk of 
camera shake, the ““Feather-Touch Shutter 
Release” mechanism is designed to work with 
extremely light pressure on the button. In fact, 
the shutter button is merely touched rather 
than pushed, ensuring a smooth, quiet release. 
Next to the shutter button is a grating inside 
which is the built-in PCV. The grid to the 
side of the XA4 insignia engraved on the lens 
barrier serves as a finger grip for sliding the 
barrier open or shut. The lens barrier can be 
opened or closed with two fingers pressing on 
the grips on the front and rear of the barrier. 


Shutter release and film winding knob 


Film Advance 


The film is wound by using a knob set in 
the rear of the camera. From the point of view 
of advancing the film, a lever would no doubt 
be more efficient. However, as this would 
easily catch when pocketing the camera, the 
knob type is better suited to the XA design 
concept. 

One of the big merits of the XA4 is its 
extremely simple film loading. All that is 
necessary is to align the film lead with the red 
mark, then close the camera back. Then just 
press the shutter button and wind on the film 
repeatedly until the number “1” appears in the 
film counter. As the film speed setting is also 
automatic with DX-coded film, this operation 
of film loading, which used to daunt many 
amateurs, has become outstandingly easy and 
foolproof. Auto-DX film speed settings are 
available for any film within the ISO 25-1600 
range. The XA4 also considerately allows 
manual film speed setting for non-DX films. 
When you wish to use a film at a speed other 
than the rated ISO film speed, you can cover 
the checker-like black and white pattern on 
the film cassette with some opaque tape, then 
set the desired film speed manually. 


Fig. 1. Easy Film-Loading Mechanism 


Close-up Photos 


Super close-up or macro photos, one of 
the XA4’s big features, are obtained by setting 
the focusing lever to 0.3m or 0.5m. At the 
0.3m setting the camera shoots a 22 X 33cm 
picture area, and at 0.5m it shoots a picture 
area of 39 X 58cm. In the bright frame of the 
camera viewfinder are parallax correction 
marks for 0.3m and 0.5m. Make sure you 
take them into account when composing the 
picture. 

In macrophotography it is very difficult to 
focus by guesswork, however experienced 
you might be. To make the guesswork un- 
necessary, the XA4 ingeniously provides a 
carrying strap that is also a measuring device. 
It is designed so that when you touch the end 
of the strap in its usual short length to the 
subject, the camera is precisely 30cm away. 
When you separate the red and black balls on 
the end of the strap and pull the red end out, 


At 0.3m. Picture area: 22x 33cm 


(8.7”x 13”) 


Picture area: 39x 58cm 
(15.4”x 22.8”) 


Fig. 2. Macrophotography 


Fig. 3. Programmed Exposure Graph 
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the strap is 50cm long. The strap is a very 
clever way to measure subject distances 
simply and precisely; one of the many brilliant 
design details that make the XA4 an excep- 
tionally enjoyable camera to use. 

For flash macrophotography, there is 
also a Macro Flash Adapter (optional). This 
adapter can be attached to the special A11 
or AIL flash units in the XA Series, and 
ensures a suitable flash brightness distributed 
evenly over the area of the composition. 

In order to make sure the depth of field 


is not too shallow in macrophotography, the 


Be careful to compensate 
for parallax. 


0.3m 


Yo 


Mos so Yoo Mono SEC. 

wide-open lens aperture is automatically 
cut down to F5.6. For this reason, different 
program exposure settings are adopted for 
macrophotography than for normal picture 
taking. 


Optional Macro Flash Adapter 


The Lens 


This is the first time for a 28mm F3.5 
wide-angle lens to be used in a capsule 
camera. Compared to the 35mm lens on 
the XA, it provides a picture angle of 75°, or 
about 20% greater. Despite this, the lens itself 
is even thinner than the remarkably thin XA 
lens. With its five-element/five-group con- 
struction, and focusing by way of the moving 
concave rear element, this is an entirely new 
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Gift 


Fig. 4. Cross-Sectional Diagram of Camera 


type of wide-angle lens. In addition to achiev- 
ing the remarkably close 30cm minimum 
focus, it ensures satisfaction in professional 
use with superbly clear color reproduction and 
other optical characteristics in the grand tradi- 
tion of Olympus Zuiko interchangeable lenses. 
It affords outstanding resolution and sharp 
contrast all the way from the center of the 
image to the periphery. Careful balancing of 
the convex fourth and concave fifth elements 
results in excellent correction of distortion and 
an image that is beautifully free of warps and 
irregularities. Further, adoption of an expen- 
sive high-diffraction lens for the front convex 
element and use of an extra-thick convex 
fourth element reduce image curvature to the 
minimum and at the same time guarantee 


sufficient brightness at the image periphery. 
This brilliantly realizes the goal of uniform 
quality throughout the image surface. 


The Shutter 


The between-the-lens type program shut- 
ter provides a maximum exposure of two 
seconds. It is an electronic shutter permitting 
electromagnetic release, and the operations 
of opening and closing the shutter blades are 
performed by two magnets. In normal photo- 


graphy with ISO 100 film, automatic exposure 


control is available within a wide range from 
EV2.5 to EV17. 


In order to prevent camera shake, the XA4 
features a feather-touch shutter utilizing a new 
pressure-conductive electric element. This 
element responds to the slightest change in 
pressure, and has the property of then chang- 
ing from an insulator to a conductor of 
electricity. The result is a shutter button that 
does not need to be pushed, but merely 
touched in order to make the exposure. 

The self-timer is an electronic type. When 
the self-timer lever is pulled out and the shut- 
ter button touched, it provides a 12-second 
delay before the shutter is released. During 
self-timer operation an LED blinks and a 
PCV electronic tone beeps to provide an 
audiovisual countdown. 


Shutter Unit 


— eee 


Set battery check 


LED, PCV OFF LED, PCV ON 


1SO/DX 


Camera shake warning 


Fig. 5. Electronic Control Flowchart 


Electronic Circuitry 


Seen from the outside, the XA4 looks very 
simple and straightforward. But the electronic 
circuitry built into this tiny body is both 
ultra-modern and extremely sophisticated. 
Centered around the I2L IC, this circuitry 
keeps the camera under perfect control at 
all times. 

When the shutter release is pressed (or 
touched), the XA4’s brain first checks in 
sequence, at micro-second speed, if the lens 
barrier is properly opened, if the film is fully 
advanced, and if the battery output is satisfac- 
tory. Only after it confirms everything is 
operating properly does it switch the shutter 
release circuit on. Next, the MG2 magnet 
responsible for closing the shutter is switched 
on, and goes into standby mode to await the 
start of the shutter release sequence. To initi- 
ate the shutter release, first the brain must 
determine if the camera is set to regular 


Release ON 


Closed 


Shutter release lock 


Self-timer on 
Delay circuit: 
LED, PCV ON 


Shutter opens 


Shutter timer 
countdown 


Shutter closes 


Flash timer 
Backlight compensation 


photography or the self-timer function. In the 
latter case, the LED and PCV are switched 

on and a delay circuit provides a 12-second 
pause before the MG1 magnet for the electro- 
magnetic shutter release is switched on. For 
regular photography, the MG1 magnet is 
switched on immediately, and the shutter 
release sequence started. At the same time the 
shutter interval countdown also starts. This 
measures out precisely the desired exposure 
time as calculated on the basis of the ISO film 
speed information and information from the 
CdS light sensor. In addition, provisions are 
made for a flash timer circuit functioning at far 
shorter time intervals than the shutter circuit 
during flash photography and for an exposure 
compensation circuit during backlit photogra- 
phy, etc., to ensure perfect control with every 
kind of setting. Finally, the MG2 magnet that 
had been switched on to maintain the shutter 
in the open position is now switched off so 
that the shutter can close, all circuits are 
switched off, and the flow of current ceases. 


Flash Photography 


Three different types of special flash unit 
are available for the XA4. They can be 
attached to the camera when needed, or 
detached when not required. They are the 
A16 with a Guide Number of 16 (ISO 100, m) 
or 52 (ISO 100, ft.); the A11 with a Guide 
Number of 11 (ISO 100, m) or 35 (ISO 100, 
ft.); and the quick-charging, lithium battery- 
powered A1L. When one of these units is 
attached to the side of the camera and the 
flash setting lever on the camera is activated, 
the charge lamp on the flash unit pops up and 
the flash unit’s power is switched on, starting 
the flash charge. Despite their tiny size, the 
A16 and A11 are auto-flash units that control 
flash output according to the subject distance. 
There is a film speed setting lever on the side 
of the flash head that can be switched to ISO 
100 or ISO 400 according to the film being 
used. After taking the shot, push down the 
charge lamp to switch the flash power off and 
return the flash setting lever to its original 
position. 

Although the XA4 flash units are detacha- 
ble, when one is fitted it is designed to feel 
and function as an integral part of the camera. 
Unlike a normal accessory flash, it never feels 
in the way, and it works just as easily and 
quickly as a built-in flash unit. The other great 
advantage is the incredibly compact size and 
light weight when you use the XA4 for regular 
photography with the flash unit detached. 
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A Trip to Europe with the XA4 Macro 
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Photo 1 
Self-portrait of 
the author. 


Chotoku Tanaka 

Born in Tokyo in 1947, Chotoku Tanaka published 
his first photos in the Japanese magazine “Camera 
Age” at age 20, and held his first one-man exhibition 
in 1969. Graduating from Nihon University with a 
B.A. in photography in 1970, he worked for an art 
studio as a commercial photographer. He travelled 
to Europe in 1973 and remained there until 1980, 
photographing, holding exhibitions and conducting 
workshops. In 1982, Tanaka received an art fellow- 
Ship from the Japanese government to study at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City for one year, 
and held an exhibition of his color photographs 
entitled “Tokyo — New York” at the New York 
Camera Club in 1983. His work can be found in dis- 
tinguished collections like the Polaroid Cambridge 
(U.S.), the Austria Lander Bank in Vienna, and the 
Kulturhaus Graz (Austria). 


in My Hand 


by Chotoku Tanaka 


XA-series cameras 
as professional 


equipment 

As a professional photographer, I find 
myself using many different kinds of 
cameras, from compact 35mm SLRs toa 
6 X 6cm, 6 X 9cm, 4 X 5” and 8 X 10”, 
depending on my purpose. The ones I use 
most frequently are the 8 X 10” camera and 
the compact Olympus XA series. I think that 
the new Olympus XA4 Macro is a camera 
which long-time users of XA-series cameras 
like myself have long awaited. 

For my photographic trip to Europe, I 
brought two XA-series cameras — my 
beloved XA that I had long patronized and a 
new XA4. As a result, I wound up compar- 
ing the performance of the XA and XA4. 
My conclusion is that the XA4, which incor- 
porates a newly designed 28mm lens (the 
world’s first in a compact camera) instead of 
the conventional 35mm lens used in the XA, 
is a completely new type of camera which 


The XA4’s 28mm lens is especially useful for scenic pictures. | photographed the church with the XA4 in photo 3 while photo 2 was taken with an XA possessing a 35mm lens. 


y 


Photo 3 


even current XA-series users will find 
indispensable, rather than a mere replace- 
ment for the old XA. 

I very often come across XA-series 
cameras while travelling around the world; I 
have seen thousands of tourists taking casual 
snapshots with this tiny black camera in 
New York, in Tokyo and even in China. My 
impression based on these experiences is 
that XA-series cameras have become an 
essential article of tourists equal in impor- 
tance to passports, air tickets and credit cards. 

However, it’s wrong to think that XA- 
series cameras are only for amateurs. I must 
insist that they are cameras that profes- 
sionals can rely on, yet because of their 
extremely simple operation even amateurs 
can easily manage to use them well. As a 
professional, I have used XA-series cameras 
for most of my jobs in the past because a 
large part of my work consists of documen- 
taries and reporting. So it is important to use 
a camera that is compact, lightweight and 
also unobtrusive. Everybody should think I 
was just a tourist, rather than a magazine 


Photo 4 Photo 5 


Macrophoto 
subject (from left to right). 


photographer, when he/she sees me walking 
around with a tiny XA-series camera. It is 
especially important in such places as the 
Lower East Side of New York where the 
public order is not very good, or the city of 
Warsaw under martial law, which is proba- 
bly one of the most dangerous places in the 
world. 

Throughout my long experience with the 
XA-series cameras, I had always been hop- 
ing that an XA camera with a wider angle 
lens, possibly a 28mm, would come out 
some day. When I had a chance to talk with 
Mr. Maitani (a world-famous chief camera 
designer at Olympus) at parties, I asked 
about it several times. It might be that he 
remembered this persistent request of one 
photographer, since photographers have a 
very keen instinct on the new directions of 
their equipment. My request to have an XA 
equipped with a 28mm lens may also have 
been the desire of thousands of other photo- 
graphers around the world. 


What makes the XA4 
different from the XA 


From the outside the XA and the new 
XA4 look exactly alike, and so it is extreme- 
ly difficult to tell one from the other. The 
self-portrait I included in this article was 
taken with an XA4, and the camera I was 
holding in the picture was an XA. Even 
Olympus experts who looked at this picture 
could not easily judge whether it was the XA 
or XA4. In other words, the new XA4 can be 
handled with almost the same easy operation 
as the old XA. 

However, their performance is quite 
different. The biggest advantage of the XA4 
is its extra-wide 28mm lens. Though it is a 
wide-angle lens, it has a unique lens design 
featuring the construction of a telephoto 


graphy is simple and easy: these photos were taken at distances of 3m, 50cm and 30cm from the 
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Photo 6 


lens to make it small enough to fit into the 
compact body as well as a shorter back focal 
distance. 

In the past, I wished so many times that 
my XA had had a 28mm lens because it 
could not take in the entire subject due to 
a lack of distance. And now my dream 
has finally come true! A 28mm lens is far 
superior to a 35mm lens in taking pictures 
with some environmental features in the 
background — personal snapshots with 
town scenes and indoor portraits with 
interior details, for example. 

I got the new XA4 just before I left on my 
European location trip. I did not really trust 
this new camera until I saw the first test film 
I shot in Europe. Photographers are people 
who most believe the saying, “To see is to 


believe.” Of course, I am one of them. But 
as soon as | saw the test film, I knew this 
camera would be perfectly suitable for my 
work. It did not show any lack of relative 
illumination at the edges or any distortion, 
proving the outstanding performance of 

the lens. The result which pleased me most, 
though, was that I could see very little 
difference in color balance between the new 
XA4 and XA. Since my professional work 
requires concurrent use of the XA4 and XA, 
I have to use cameras with lenses which can 
reproduce the same skin tone and back- 
ground colors. 

Since the XA4 uses a 28mm lens, focus 
adjustment is done manually by measuring 
the distance to a subject with the naked eye. 
For lenses with this focal-length range, that 
should make adjustment faster unless you 
are taking a close-up shot. As indicated by 
its full name, XA4 Macro, it has close-up 
shooting capabilities of up to 50cm and 
30cm. Olympus came up with a very 
intelligent solution to make macro shooting 
easier with a camera possessing no built-in 
distance meter. That is, the camera’s carry- 
ing strap also functions as a focusing gauge: 
it measures exactly 30cm or extends to 
50cm when a red knob is pulled out. This 
measuring system used to be employed 
when shooting movies in the old days. By 
actually measuring the distance to a subject, 
the focusing distance can be set quickly and 
accurately. As you can see in the sample 
photo, macro shooting at 30cm with this 
28mm lens can create a dynamic effect 
by effectively taking in the background 


Even subjects like this, which is normally taken with a 35mm SLR, can be easily photographed with the XA4. 


Photo 7 


Photo 7 was taken with the focusing lever set at infinity while photo 8 was taken at a 50cm setting. 


Photo 8 
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Photo 9 


I found this funny-shaped telephone on the trip 
and photographed it using the daytime flash 
synchronization technique. 


atmosphere. 

One device of the XA4 that impresses 
me is that the focusing lever automatically 
returns to the 3m setting when the lens 
cover of its stylish capsule body is closed. 
Now I don’t have to worry about taking out- 
of-focus pictures unconsciously during the 
next shooting. 

The exposure system is changed to the 
programmed automatic exposure control, 
instead of the aperture-priority automatic 
exposure system used in the XA. With the 
This situation involved a dark foreground, but the 


XA4’s programmed automatic exposure system 
worked perfectly to compensate for it. 


Photo 11 
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Photo 10 


Portrait of aman whom I met on the road. Thanks to 
the handy electronic flash that the XA4 is equipped 
with, indoor shooting under poor lighting conditions 
is as easy as ever. 


XA, which incorporates a 35mm lens, I 
always have to think of the aperture setting 
first to reduce the depth of field by opening 
up the diaphragm or to increase it for 

the pan-focus effect by closing it down. 
However, the XA4’s 28mm lens allows 

me to completely forget about this and 
concentrate on shooting. 

Thanks to its automatic film-speed setting 
with “DX” film, the XA4 user only has to 
drop in a film cartridge. This is certainly a 
convenient feature, but it caused me a little 


This picture was underexposed by half a stop to emphasize the volume and grandness of the building. 


trouble. Since I use transparency film for 
printing media, I prefer to underexpose it by 
half a stop. However, since the DX contacts 
always set the film speed to a designated 
value, it would not listen to this unusual 
request I was making. So I came up with a 
device of my own to cover up the DX con- 
tacts inside the camera with plastic tape. By 
doing so, the camera gives priority to the 
external manual film-speed setting, allowing 
me to set the film speed I desire. 


The XA series — the 
camera design of the 
21st century 


The biggest and most important advan- 
tage of a compact camera is portability; it 
can be carried anytime, anywhere. I have 
missed good photographic opportunities 
in the past because I did not take a camera 
with me, often coming across fantastic 
scenes while walking through a town in my 
spare time and such. 

I took an OM-4 and its interchangeable 
lenses on this European trip as well, but the 
SLR is too heavy and cumbersome to carry 
around during my free time. Instead, I 
always carried the XA4 in my small shoulder 
bag along with my passport, credit cards and 
air tickets. This stylish capsule-designed 
camera is so small and lightweight that I 
even forgot I was carrying a camera some- 
times. Two beautiful portrait pictures shown 
in this article could not have been taken if I 
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Photo 13 


Se 


had not been carrying the XA4 with me all 
the time. I must admit that the XA4 Macro is 
“my secondary eye that memorizes scenes” 
for me; I consider it to be a part of my body 
rather than a mechanical device called a 
camera. 

The XA4 inherits its body design from 
the XA. It looks very familiar now, but when 
it was first introduced at the Photokina in 
1978 in Cologne, West Germany, its unique 
design astonished everybody, including 
myself, who was covering the event. When 
other compact cameras were still using a 
system that submerged the lens into the 


The 28mm lens is good for taking people with 
scenery in the background, like this picture. 


Photo 14 


The inside of the church was taken using the built-in self-timer while the XA4 was placed on the floor. 


camera body, this completely new idea of a 
caseless, capless design coupled with a lens 
protector that slides open for quick shooting 
truly made us believe it was a camera for the 
21st century. 

I still remember that those who were 


Photo 15 


a wide-perspective scene are sharply reproduced. 


Color reproduction is neutral and color balance is 
standardized with other Zuiko lenses, so using the 
XA4 and an SLR together poses no problem. 


casual snapshots. 


Thanks to a great depth of field, even details of such 


most excited about the development of this 
camera were camera experts. Among them 
was Mr. Allan Porter of then-Swiss Camera, 
who came up to me and asked me to intro- 
duce him to the camera’s designer, Mr. 
Maitani. I believe he, as a photographer, 
wanted to obtain the camera for his work as 
soon as possible. Since then, I have met 
many journalists besides him who use an 
XA-series camera as a professional tool. 

With the addition of the XA4, the XA- 
series lineup is almost perfected. I have no 
doubt that the XA-series cameras will be 
valued and favored by many photographers 
well into the 21st century as some of the 
classiest compact cameras available. And 
as I mentioned earlier, the new XA4 is an 
indispensable camera even for those who 
already own another XA-series camera. I 
would also like to say one thing to those 
who haven’t yet obtained the XA4: a com- 
bination of the XA4 and a 35mm SLR will 
offer you the most versatility. On the other 
hand, I would like to say this to those who 
don’t have a camera yet: the XA4 should 
be your first choice, because it is durable 
enough to keep taking pictures for your 
entire lifetime and it is a very advantageous 
investment even in terms of price. 

The XA4 is a compact, lightweight 
camera that you can carry anywhere. If I can 
borrow a famous advertising phrase from a 
well-known company to give you my advice, 
I would say “Don’t leave home without it!” 
And as a matter of fact, the XA4 is only 
slightly larger than a credit card! 


The compact XA4 is extremely convenient for 


Photo 17 
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Making Full Use of 
Olympus Zuiko Standard Lenses for 
Various Photographic Applications 


by Hidetaka Nawa 


The “standard” or “normal” lens is one of 
the various types of interchangeable lenses 
available for 35mm SLRs. It is the lens usually 
purchased with a 35mm SLR, which is one 
reason it’s referred to as “standard.” A stan- 
dard lens generally has a focal length of 
50mm, falling between a 35mm wide-angle 
and an 85mm telephoto in the 35mm SLR 
interchangeable lens lineup. The 50mm focal 
length was first conceived by Oscar Barnack, 
the great inventor of the Leica, the world’s 
first 35mm camera, and since then the 50mm 
lens has been adopted by every camera 
manufacturer as the standard focal length 
for that format. 

At present, the 50mm standard lens usual- 
ly comes in a number of different lens speeds, 
i.e., maximum lens apertures, such as F1.2, 
F1.4 and F1.8, in decreasing order of lens 
speed. Olympus Zuiko standard lenses include 
all of these different speed lenses. In addition, 
however, Olympus also has a unique 40mm 
F2 standard lens that falls in focal length be- 
tween a 50mm standard and 35mm wide 
angle. It may thus be called a “sub-wide- 
angle” lens since it retains the perspective 
effect of both the 50mm standard and 35mm 
wide-angle lenses. Furthermore, 50mm 
“macro” lenses in speeds of F2 and F3.5 are 
also included in the Olympus Zuiko standard 
lens line. Finally, there is a “standard” zoom 
lens available for the Olympus OM 35mm 
SLRs, the Olympus Zuiko 35 — 70mm F3.5 
—4.5 Zoom. This lens is the world’s smallest 
and lightest of its kind, practically as small 
and light as a 50mm F1.4 standard lens. 

As such, there are as many as six different 
Olympus Zuiko standard lenses available for 
the Olympus OM 35mm SLR cameras to 
meet any and every one of your photographic 
requirements and purposes. 
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Why is the 50mm 
Standard Lens So Use- 
ful and Important? 


Even if you are using several interchange- 
able lenses, such as wide-angles, telephotos 
or zooms, I strongly recommend that you also 
use one of these Zuiko standard lenses. Why? 
Because, first of all, they are manufactured 
by Olympus Optical’s own factory, and thus 
retain the optimal mechanical and optical per- 
formance capabilities that meet Olympus’ 
strict manufacturing standards. Moreover, you 
can be sure they will be perfectly compatible 
with all of the advanced functions of the 
Olympus OM series. If you do not use 
Olympus original interchangeable lenses 
and instead turn to other maker’s lenses, the 
above cannot always be guaranteed, and you 
may encounter some mechanical or optical 
problems, not only in the lenses but in your 
camera as well. 

The second reason is that a standard lens 
has, due to the nature of its focal length, a 
moderate yet adequate perspective effect. A 
50mm standard lens has an angle of view of 
47 degrees, which is almost equivalent to the 
visual field of your eyes when you look at 
things intently, the experts say. It is neither 
too wide an angle nor too narrow. This is why 
so many professional photographers (Henri 
Cartier-Bresson and David Douglas Duncan, 
for example) are fond of the 50mm standard 
lens. It may be no exaggeration to say, “To 
master the 50mm standard lens is to master 
photography.” 

The third reason I recommend standard 
lenses is their fast lens speed. The 50mm 
F1.2 standard lens surely has the fastest 
lens speed among interchangeable lenses for 
35mm SLRs. And the 50mm F1.4 and 
F1.8 lenses are also faster than most other 
interchangeable lenses in the wide-angle and 
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telephoto ranges. Also, the Olympus Zuiko 
50mm F2 Macro standard lens is the fastest 
of its kind; 50mm macro lenses from other 
makers have a lens speed of F2.8 at best, and 
many of them have a speed of only F3.5 or 
F4, approximately two F stops slower than 
the Olympus 50mm macro standard lens. 

Finally, a standard lens is very handy and 
easy to carry about because of its small size 
and light weight when compared with other 
types of interchangeable lenses. The Zuiko 
40mm F2 and Zuiko 35 — 70mm Zoom 
lenses are especially compact; in fact, they 
are the smallest and lightest of these kinds. 

From among these Olympus Zuiko stan- 
dard lenses, you can freely choose the best 
one to suit your photographic requirements, 
The Olympus Zuiko standard lenses are the 
only ones that provide you with such a large 
choice of different lens speeds, focal lengths 
and close-up capacities. Their specifications 
are shown in the accompanying chart (P. 17) 
except for the 35 —70mm Zoom lens, which 
appears on Page 18. 

Next I would like to describe each standard 
lens in more detail, and how to use them most 
effectively. 


Zuiko 50mm F1.2 


This is the fastest standard lens, with a lens 
speed of F1.2, one-half F stop faster than the 
Zuiko 50mm F1.4 lens. And yet, despite its 
speed, the lens is so compact in design that it 
takes the same 49mm-diameter filters used on 
many other Olympus Zuiko interchangeable 
lenses, including other 50mm standard lenses 
like the 50mm F1.4 and F1.8. 

The fast lens speed is especially useful 
when shooting in dim-light situations. The fast 
speed provides a brighter finder image, which 
means you can focus easily and accurately. 
The faster lens speed also allows you to use 
faster shutter speeds, preventing camera 


Photo 1: To photograph the two young girls at dusk, 
lused an F1.2 standard lens to prevent blurring and 
to throw the background out of focus (Zuiko 50mm 
F1.2, at f1.2, automatic exposure with Olympus 
OM-2S/P, ISO 64 film). 


shake during hand-held shooting in low-light 
situations. Let’s take Photo 1 as an example. 
Late one afternoon I came across two young 
girls clad in their New Year kimonos in down- 
town Tokyo. I wanted to avoid camera shake 
in the comparatively dim light and to throw 
the background out of focus to emphasize the 
subject. So I used the Zuiko 50mm F1.2 lens, 
opened up to maximum aperture, and let 

the auto-exposure control of my Olympus 
OM-2S/P do the rest. 


Photo 2: A fast standard lens is advantageous for 
accurate focusing because it provides a bright 
finder screen (Zuiko 50mm F1.4, at f5.6, automatic 
exposure with Olympus OM-4, ISO 64 film). 


Zuiko 50mm F1.4 


This fast standard lens, with a speed of 
F1.4, is more than half a stop faster than the 
Zuiko 50mm F1.8 standard lens. The 50mm 
F1.4 is the standard lens of every camera 
manufacturer and the Zuiko 50mm F1.4 is no 
exception, with its high optical performance 
even at full aperture. 

The 50mm F1.4 focuses down to 0.45m, 
just like the 50mm F1.2 and F1.8 lenses. 
However, the F1.4 lens does give better 
delineation in close-up shots than the 50mm 
F1.2 lens. And the lens speed of F1.4 also 
gives a brighter camera finder image and 
allows faster shutter speeds than the 50mm 
F1.8 standard lens. Thus, the Zuiko 50mm 
F1.4 lens is certainly adequate for close-up 


photography. Photo 2 was taken with the 
F1.4 standard lens. 


Zuiko 50mm F1.8 


The Zuiko 50mm F1.8 standard lens is 
slower by approximately one full F stop 
than the 50mm F1.2 lens, and a little more 
than half a stop slower than the 50mm F1.4 
lens. It is, however, far smaller and lighter 
than these faster lenses, making it ideal for 
carrying about, especially when you are tra- 
veling. And the speed of F1.8 is still faster 
than most other types of interchangeable 
lenses, giving a brighter finder image and 
faster shutter speeds than the F2 or slower 
interchangeable lenses. 

The other feature of the F1.8 lens is 
its optimal close-up performance, actually 
even better than the 50mm F1.2 and F1.4 
standard lenses. For Photo 3, I attached an 
extension tube between the camera body and 
the lens to give a higher magnification, which 
gave me a sharp picture image almost com- 
parable to that of a 50mm macro lens. Despite 
the hand-held shooting, the compact F1.8 
lens caused no blur due to camera shake. 


Photo 3: The F1.8 standard lens gives a sharp pic- 
ture image for close-up work, even with an exten- 
sion tube (Zuiko 50mm F1.8, at (5.6, automatic 
exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, ISO 100 film). 


Zuiko 40mm F2 


The 40mm standard lens, as cited earlier 
in this article, falls between a 50mm standard 
lens and a 35mm wide-angle lens. Its angle 
of view is 56 degrees, just between the 63 
degrees for the 35mm lens and the 47 degrees 
for the 50mm lens. The 40mm lens may thus 
be used as a substitute for a 50mm lens and 
at the same time for a 35mm lens. It allows 
close-ups down to 0.3m, at which a similar 
image magnification is obtained as from a 
50mm lens set at 0.45m. The other features 
of this novel lens are its compact dimensions 
and light weight. It is certainly the best lens 
for carrying about. 

Its adequate perspective, compact dimen- 
sions and fast lens speed for its focal length 


Photo 4: The sub-wide-angle effect of the 40mm 
standard lens is especially good fora casual 
snapshot like this (Zuiko 40mm F2, at f4, 
automatic exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, 
ISO 100 film). 


also make it most suitable for casual snap- 
shots. You can use the 40mm lens on an SLR 
just like you would a compact lens shutter 
35mm camera having a lens of 35mm or 
38mm in focal length. In Photo 4, I happened 
to see a black dog approaching a boy selling 
sacred daruma dolls at a market. I instantly 
clicked the shutter to catch the “decisive 
moment” with the 40mm F2 standard lens. 


Zuiko Macro 50mm F2 


This macro lens is the newest Olympus 
Zuiko standard lens and is the fastest of its 
kind, as mentioned earlier. It focuses down 
to 0.24m, at which the magnification is 1:2, 
or one half of life size. It can give life-size 
magnification (1:1) with an extension tube 
attached and even greater magnifications 
with the auto bellows unit. And its fast speed 
of F2 is very advantageous when focusing in 
macrophotography because it gives a brighter 
finder image. It also allows faster shutter 
speeds than other slower macro lenses, and 
may prevent camera shake when shooting 
close-ups hand-held. 

One day I went to photograph tropical 
flowers in a botanical garden in Tokyo. The 
bright finder screen, thanks to the fast F2 
aperture, helped me to focus on very minute 
portions of a flower, as shown in Photo 5. 


Photo 5: In order to 
focus upon minute 
flower details, the 
fast F2 Macro lens 
is very convenient 
(Zuiko 50mm F2 
Macro, at f16, 
automatic flash 
with Olympus 
OM-2S/P and T28 
Macro Twin Flash, 
ISO 100 film). 
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Zuiko Macro 50mm 
F3.5 


The 50mm F3.5 Macro is a conventional 
standard macro lens, and is thus designed 
to be smaller and lighter in weight than the 
50mm F2 Macro lens. Though slower than 
the F2 lens by one-and-a-half F stops, it gives 
sufficient finder brightness for easy focusing, 
and its filter size of 49mm is compatible with 
other 50mm standard Zuiko lenses. 

In Photo 6, I made a photographic copy of 
illustrations in a book of the world’s military 
aircraft. For a detailed close-up photograph 
like this, a macro lens naturally gives better 
picture quality than would a 50mm standard 
lens like the F1.4 or F1.8. 
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Photo 6: For faithful reproduction of the subject in 
close-up, 50mm macro lenses are better than regu- 
lar-type 50mm lenses (Zuiko 50mm F3.5 Macro, at 
f11, flash photography with Olympus OM-4, ISO 
400 film). 


How to Choose the 


Best Standard Lens 
for Your Purpose 


Now, how do you choose the most suitable 
standard lens for a specific photographic pur- 
pose? 

For a casual snapshot or an action photo- 
graph, the 40mm F2 standard lens may be 
the best because it has an angle of view that 
is broader than the other standard lenses, 
because it gives you more depth of field than 
others to prevent focusing errors, and because 
it is designed to be compact and light in 
weight. Photo 7 portrays a scene during a 
motorbike race in Tokyo. As I was surrounded 
by a large crowd of spectators, the wide 
coverage of the 40mm lens was a great help 
in photographing the motorcyclist riding over 
a rock. Photo 8 was taken during the New 
Year holidays at a Tokyo shrine. To photo- 
graph both the girls in their beautiful kimonos 
and the children standing with their mother, 
the 40mm lens was as useful as a 35mm 
wide-angle lens thanks to its wide perspective. 
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Photo 7: For action photographs like this picture of 
a motorcycle race, the 40mm sub-wide-angle stan- 
dard lens is most effective (Zuiko 40mm F2, at f8, 
automatic exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, 2X 
exposure compensation, ISO 100 film). 


Photo 8: To photograph a number of persons in 
one frame, the 40mm standard lens is ideal with its 
broad field of view (Zuiko 40mm F2, at f8, automatic 
exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, ISO 64 film). 


Photo 9: To shoot in dim-light situations as in an 
aquarium, the faster lens is the better choice (Zuiko 
50mm F1.2, at f1.2, automatic exposure with 
Olympus OM-4, multi-spot light reading, ISO 400 
film). 


Photo 10: If you use a tripod in a low-light situation, 
a fast lens is not always necessary (Zuiko 40mm F2, 
atf11, shutter speed 15 seconds, bulb exposure 
with Olympus OM-3, ISO 400 film). 


If you want to shoot in a low-light situa- 
tion, the faster the lens speed the better. A fast 
lens gives you a bright viewfinder screen to 
enable accurate focusing and fast shutter 
speeds. Photo 9 was taken in a Tokyo 
aquarium. The interior of the aquarium was 
very dark, making it very difficult to get the 
correct focus and to avoid a blurred image 
without a tripod. So I used the Zuiko 50mm 
F1.2 lens and fast ISO 400 film to prevent 
camera shake. Of course, when using a tripod 
for long exposures in dim-light situations, a 
fast lens is not always necessary. For example, 
in Photo 10 I was able to use the 40mm F2 
lens to get adequate perspective because I set 
the camera on a tripod for the exposure time 
of several seconds. 

For portraits, a fast standard lens is advan- 
tageous in order to give a shallow depth of 
field and throw the background out of focus. 
And it sometimes helps to attach a soft-focus 
filter over the master lens to give softer effects 
in the background of the portrait, as shown in 
Photo 11. 


Photo 11: For portraits, a fast lens is advantageous 
to throw the background out of focus. A soft-focus 
filter was also used here (Zuiko 50mm F1.4, at f1.4, 
soft-focus filter, automatic exposure with Olympus 
OM-2S/P, ISO 64 film). 


Photo 12: Fora detailed depiction in close-up 

photography, a macro lens is naturally preferred 
(Zuiko 50mm F3.5 Macro, at 11, flash photogra- 
phy with Olympus OM-2S/P, ISO 64 film). 


In close-up and macrophotography, 50mm 
macro lenses are naturally the best because 
they allow larger magnifications of the subject 
and give sharper delineation than regular 
50mm lenses. Photo 12 shows a glass filled 
with beer, and the macro lens very clearly 
depicts the delicate condensation on the side 
of the glass. Regular types of 50mm lenses 
are, however, usable for close-up work if the 
picture will not be greatly enlarged and if 
reproducing minute details of the subject is 
not critical. Photo 13 portrays a yellow glove 
thrown out over a tree of red autumn leaves. 

I found the contrast of the yellow and the 
shadowed reds interesting, and I used a 50mm 
F1.4 standard lens. 


Photo 13: For a casual close-up shot like this, a 
regular-type 50mm lens is sufficient (Zuiko 50mm 
F1.4, at f5.6, automatic exposure with Olympus 
OM-2S/P, ISO 100 film). 


Using a Standard Lens 
as a Wide-Angle or 
Telephoto Lens 


A standard 50mm lens comes just between 
the 35mm wide-angle and 85mm telephoto 
(portrait) lenses, and it may be used as a 
substitute for these lenses if you carefully 
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choose the orientation to and distance from 
your subject. Let me try to explain how I can 
use a 50mm standard lens as a wide-angle or 
a telephoto lens. 

If you look at Photo 14, you'll see that it 
appears to have been taken with a wide-angle 
lens with a focal length of at least 35mm. It was 
actually photographed with a 50mm F1.8 
standard lens. The old building was photo- 
graphed from a low angle, causing it to look 
like it was photographed with a wide-angle 
lens. Another example is Photo 15, also taken 
with a 50mm F1.4 standard lens but appear- 
ing to have been shot with a 35mm lens. 
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Photo 14: A regular-type 50mm lens can give a 
wide-angle effect when used at appropriate picture- 
taking angles (Zuiko 50mm F1.8, at f8, automatic 
exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, ISO 100 film). 


WEIGHT (oz.) LENGTH 


FILTER 


To give the wide-angle effect, I deliberately 
framed a large area of the blue sky and used a 


Photo 15: To give a wide-angle effect with a 50mm 
lens, | included much of the sky in the picture. | also 
used a polarizing filter (Zuiko 50mm F1.4, at f5.6, 
polarizing filter, automatic exposure with Olympus 
OM-2S/P, ISO 100 film). 


polarizing filter to emphasize the contrast with 
the clouds. 

How about a telephoto-like effect? Can 
you believe that Photo 16, of a woman wear- 
ing a red beret and holding a video camera, 
was taken with a 50mm F1.2 standard lens? 

I had to stop down the lens to F2.8 here 
because it was a broad-daylight situation, but 
the background was still out of focus as if 
taken with a telephoto lens. The secret of 
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getting a telephoto-like effect with a 50mm 
standard lens is to open up the aperture as 
wide as possible and at the same time to 
approach the subject as close as you can. If 
the picture-taking distance is a little far, for 
example, when photographing a number of 
people together, open up the lens to the largest 
possible aperture. Photo 17, of two girls in 
kimonos, was taken with a 50mm F1.4 stan- 
dard lens at a lens aperture of F2. 


Photo 16: | opened up the aperture as much as 
possible to give a telephoto-like effect with a 50mm 
standard lens (Zuiko 50mm F1.2, at f2.8, automatic 
exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, ISO 100 film). 
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Photo 17: Another example of a telephoto-like effect 
with a 50mm F1.4 lens in the evening (Zuiko 50mm 
F1.4, at f2, automatic exposure with Olympus 
OM-4, multi-spot light reading, ISO 100 film). 


` 


Olympus Zuiko 
Standard Lenses Are 
Highly Versatile 


From the above, you may be surprised at 
just how effectively standard lenses can be 
used for various photographic applications. 
And the Olympus Zuiko interchangeable lens 
line is the only one to provide such a large 
number and variety of standard lenses. I am 
sure that, except for some very specialized 
photographic purposes, the Zuiko standard 
lens group can meet virtually all of your 
photographic requirements if you use them 
creatively. IZ% 
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World’s Smallest and Lightest 


Standard Zoom Lens: 


Zuiko Zoom 35 — 70mm F3.5— 4.5 


The 35— 70mm standard Zoom lens 
measures only 51mm in length and weighs 
a mere 190 grams! It is actually lighter than 
the Zuiko 50mm F1.2 and F1.4 lenses, and 
is almost equivalent in weight to the Zuiko 
50mm F1.8 standard lens. But there are 
even more advantages to the world’s smallest 
and lightest standard zoom lens ever made. 
The Zuiko 35 — 70mm F3.5— 4.5 Zoom 
incorporates a close-up focusing mechanism 
that focuses down to 0.45m over the full focal 
length range. Thus, this zoom lens gives larger 
magnifications at focal lengths of 50 to 70mm 
than any 50mm regular-type lens able to focus 
down to 0.45m. Photo 18, of red autumn 
leaves, was taken by using the close-focusing 
mechanism of the zoom lens at a focal length 
of 70mm. 


Photo 18: The 35—70mm Zoom lens has close- 
focusing capabilities down to 0.45m to givea 
macro-lens effect (Zuiko 35—70mm F3.5—4.5 
Zoom, at f8, automatic exposure with Olympus 
OM-2S/P, ISO 64 film). 


The 35— 70mm Zoom lens substitutes 
for 35mm, 50mm and 70mm lenses plus any 
intermediate focal lengths like 40mm or 
60mm. At 35mm, it has a true wide-angle 
effect and is advantageous for casual 
snapshots like Photo 19. 
At a focal length of 
70mm, it gives a 
telephoto effect most 
suitable for portraiture 
as in Photo 20. As such, 
the 35— 70mm 
standard Zoom lens 
works as a wide-angle 
lens, a telephoto lens 
and even a macro lens. 


Angle of view: 63°—34° 

Optical construction: 9 elements in 
8 groups, multi-coated 

F-stop range: 3.5 — 22 

Minimum focus: 0.75m (2.5'); 
0.45m (1.5') at close focus 

Weight: 190g (6.70z.) 

Length: 51mm (2.0”) 


Maximum diameter: 62mm (2.4") 
Filter size: 49mm@ 


for casual snapshots 
like this when the 

SB focal length is setat 
35mm (Zuiko 35—70mm F3.5—4.5 Zoom, at f8, 
automatic exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, ISO 
64 film). 


Photo 20: Ata focal length of 70mm, the 35— 
70mm Zoom lens is perfect for taking portraits 
(Zuiko 35—70mm F3.5—4.5 Zoom, at f5.6, 
automatic exposure with Olympus OM-2S/P, 
ISO 64 film). 
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Rock formations in Moon Valley, San Pedro de Atacama. 


Lucy Horne 

Born in England, Lucy Horne has been traveling 
since she was just three years old, and has lived 
abroad in Morocco, Switzerland, the U.S. and Japan. 
After studying photography in college, she was 

part of expeditions to Jamaica and the islands of 
Okinawa and Iriomote in Japan. The photographs 
she took during this latest expedition in Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru will be used to illustrate books, lec- 
tures, and other materials on Operation Raleigh. 


Lucy Horne photographing the 
sand dunes outside Iquique. 


What is Operation Raleigh? 

Operation Raleigh is the second in a series of round- 
the-world expeditions sponsored by Prince Charles 
and The Scientific Exploration Society. It involves 
4,000 young people of different nationalities 
working together with scientists and explorers on 
research projects in various countries. Scheduled 
projects during the four-year period from 1984 to 
1988 include nature preserve surveys, archaeologi- 
cal digs and various community projects. Operation 
Raleigh will thus provide expertise and material 
assistance while promoting international goodwill. 


During the summer of 1985 I took part 
in Operation Raleigh, a unique four-year 
expedition sponsored by Prince Charles 
involving over 4,000 young people from 
various countries. In order to qualify for the 
program, each participant (excluding the 
permanent staff) had to personally raise the 
money for their airfare, food and accom- 
modations. This was to make sure that only 
those who really wanted to go and had 
initiative and perseverance would actually 
participate. It took me four months of hard 
work to find sponsors while I was in Japan, 
of which Olympus was one. 
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The group I was assigned to worked on 
several projects (such as removing mum- 
mified bodies from a fourth-century Indian 
gravesite) mainly in the Atacama Desert 
region of northern Chile, and I was responsi- 
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An old woman in Toconoa. 
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Stilla long way to the top of Lascar Volcano. 


e jeep bringing supplies down to the isolated beach site at Camarones. 


ble for photographing them. This kind of 
expeditionary photographic work has always 
appealed to me as a perfect way to combine 
travel and photography, since it allows me 
to experience a culture from the inside. 

The desert’s temperature extremes and 
dust, though, meant that even my rugged, 
reliable cameras .(an OM-4 and an OM-2N) 
and other equipment had to be cleaned 
daily. I took three brushes, canned air, lens 
tissues and an antistatic cloth along with me, 
and was glad that I did. At the high-altitude 
sites, I slipped my cameras down in my 
sleeping bag to minimize the chance of them 
freezing up in the sub-zero temperatures. 

The intensity of midday desert light 
made it essential to shoot in the morning 
and late afternoon whenever possible. Cap- 
turing the subtle colors of the desert and the 
gaudy colors of the towns and their inhabi- 
tants provided several challenges, too. 

I met my fellow “‘venturers” (who 
included Americans, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Chileans and a girl from Singapore) 
in Chile’s smoggy capital Santiago. The first 
few days were spent asking each other’s 


Selling bags of coca leaves and cocaine in the 
market, Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 


names and getting acquainted. After finding 
our collective feet a little (and being tourists 
for a day), we then traveled to phase head- 
quarters in Mejillones and met our phase 
leader, Major Stuart Gray, along with the 
crew from the flagship Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the head of Operation Raleigh, John 
Blashford-Snell. There we were sorted into 
project groups and lectured on desert sur- 
vival, radio communications, etc. I was 
assigned to cover Peru and Bolivia as well as 
Chile, and embarked on bus rides of as long 
as a day through miles of desolate orange- 
brown desert on my sojourns to our high- 
altitude project at Lake Chungara and an 
archaeological dig at Camarones Terrace. 

Camarones was by the beach and won- 
derful, not only as a contrast to Chungara, 
but because it was situated right at the end 
of a wide river valley (now nearly dried up), 
with huge sand mountains on both sides. It 
was here that the world’s oldest mummy 
(7,000 years old!) was found. The night that 
I arrived, we all got together in one big tent 
and drank beer by candlelight with the local 
carabaneros (police) who’d given us a ride 
down to our camp. I slept outside under the 
nearly full moon, looking up at the Southern 
Cross and tried to imagine the Incas in their 
villages who had also lived and slept in the 
same valley. 

The next morning’s realities were not so 
romantic — rats had gotten into our food 
stores, and our drinking water was contami- 
nated with gasoline. Fortunately I was leav- 
ing for another site at the time, so I didn’t 
have to worry about these things too much. 

Around San Pedro de Atacama is an area 
called Moon Valley, whose spectacular shapes, 
tunnels and caves have been carved by 
the water that occasionally courses through 
the normally parched sandstone. Even as I 
photographed them I had to keep reminding 
myself that I wasn’t dreaming. Other worth- 
while photographic subjects during this 
phase of the expedition included the still- 
smoking Mt. Lascar volcano, with its 
awesome views of lava flows, cactii and 
other volcanoes, and a condor that took us 
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A tug-of-war in Toconoa. 


by surprise as we made our way down a 
mountain near Camarones. It was so close 
that we could easily make out its distinctive 
white neck collar and the trailing feathers 
of the wing tips. We sat there holding our 
breaths until it disappeared, flying off down 
the valley with incredible ease and majesty. 
Oh to be able to fly, too!! 

After Chile’s serenity I found Bolivia an 
experience in chaos when I finally had the 
chance to cross its borders. We encountered 
bulk shampoo smugglers and a man balanc- 
ing a coffin on a bicycle, and even buying 
bus tickets to Santa Cruz was an adventure; 
no one would sell us any right away 
because a new economic plan had just been 
announced and the price of gas had jumped 
at least 15 times overnight! When we finally 
arrived in Santa Cruz, we were tired from 
having been awakened by the “coca oficina” 
for numerous luggage checks and body 
searches. 
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Pelicans waiting for handouts in Arica. 


Last group photo, Santiago. 


Colors of the walls, 
windows and doors 


BOLIVIA 


Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 
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in Calama. 


A dog trying to find a spot 
of shade. 


An armadillo in Chungara. 


In Buena Vista, however, we managed to 
get out into the jungle, and saw a false coral 
snake and a toucan while collecting wild 
bananas and yuka potatoes. The projects 
there involved catching birds and bats in 
mist nets, and the results indicated that the 
area might rank in the top ten worldwide for 
variety of species. The jungle was certainly 
a contrast to the Chilean desert, especially 
with caiman alligators swimming around in 
the nearby ponds. All in all, though, I was 
glad to return to Chile. 

During the second-to-last week in Chile, I 
was assigned to accompany Major Gray and 
photograph various project sites. First we 
went to San Pedro again, where one group 
had just returned from a five-day desert sur- 
vival course and were sporting fur purses 
and bags that they’d made from the pelts 
of rabbits. They had to kill, skin and eat (in 
some cases even the eyeballs) the rabbits. 
All looked considerably thinner. Major Gray 
and I then toured a cave near the port town 
of Cobija where Sir Francis Drake supposedly 
buried treasure. Cobija is also an archaeo- 
logical site, with huts people had lived in up 
to 6,000 years ago. 

On September 23 the various projects 
began winding down after long months of 
work. We regrouped in Antofagasta and 
traded tales and compared tans, and I spent 
a few days in the darkroom developing and 
printing film. I then flew to Santiago to join 
the last project, the rebuilding of a school for 
mentally handicapped children. I thought 
this was a proper end to an experience that 
made me value both the simple and not-so- 
simple things in life — like flowers, good 
food, and hot showers — that I had always 
taken for granted. 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’s¥s 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


A Lesson in Light 


Chances are that more than a few times you have carefully taken what you thought would be a wonderful photograph, 
only to have it come out over- or underexposed. While this can be terribly discouraging, you should take heart in the fact that 
the fault most likely lies with your camera rather than with yourself. Practically all such failures are 


attributable to an inadequate metering system. 


Today’s “point-and-shoot” automatic exposure cameras are especially prone to such exposure errors, particularly in the 
cases of very contrasty or strongly backlit scenes. It was for this very reason that Olympus developed its in-camera spot-metering system, which more 
and more photographers are turning to for the highest degree of control over all lighting situations. 
In this lesson, therefore, we will first discuss the basics of photographic exposure and metering systems, and then give you 
some examples that clearly illustrate the great advantages offered by the Olympus spot-metering system. 


Exposure is basic to 
photography, but 
what does “exposure” 
really mean? 


The very essence of photography is, of 
course, light. People, things, scenes . . . vir- 
tually everything we see in the world is 
entirely dependent upon light and its colors. 
To illustrate the role of light in exposure, 
let’s make an analogy between water flow- 
ing through a faucet into a cup and light 
flowing through a lens onto film. Two con- 
trols are available to put the desired amount 
of water into the cup, i.e., how widely we 
open the faucet, and how long we leave it 
open. In the same way, two basic controls 
are available to regulate the amount of light 
that reaches the film, or in other words, to 
control the exposure. In our analogy, the 
camera’s lens aperture setting we use corre- 
sponds to how widely the faucet is opened, 
and the camera’s shutter speed to how long 
the faucet is open. 

If it takes a certain amount of time to fill 
the cup with the faucet wide open, it will 
naturally take twice as long to fill it with the 
faucet only half open. This inverse relation- 


Water pressure 
4 Intensity of light) 


Pouring time 


(Shutter speed ) 


ship applies just as inevitably to exposure, 
since closing the lens aperture by half (e.g., 
from f1.4 to f2) will require a doubling of the 
shutter speed (e.g., from 1/60” to 1/30”) to 
get equal amounts of light to the film. 

Now, what if we change to a larger or 
smaller cup? The amount of water we need 
will obviously change accordingly. In photo- 
graphy this corresponds to changing to a 
slower or faster film, as indicated by the ISO/ 
ASA ratings. A smaller cup needs less water, 
just as a faster (higher ISO/ASA) film needs 


Faucet 
(Aperture setting) 


Size of cup 
(Film speed) 


less light. Taking it a step further, putting too 
little water into our cup is like getting inade- 
quate light to the film (too dark, or underex- 
posed), while too much water will overflow 
the cup just as too much light will overload 
the film (too light, or overexposed). So it’s 
clear that depending on our film speed, 
a perfect exposure requires getting one 
specific amount of light to the film via a 
fixed set of aperture/shutter speed settings. 
So far our analogy has served us well, 
but on the final point it fails us. Our city 
water supply has a steady level of pressure, 
and we can be quite certain that if it takes 
two seconds to fill our cup today with the 
faucet wide open, it will take two seconds 
again tomorrow. This is clearly not the case 
with light, however, since its volume or 
intensity is constantly changing according to 
the conditions of weather, time and place. 
Unlike filling our cup, an aperture/shutter 
speed combination that is correct today will 
almost surely be incorrect tomorrow. And 
this is precisely why we need an accurate 
device to measure light intensity, which is, of 
course, the exposure meter. With exposure 
so critical a factor in reaching the high stan- 
dard you wish to attain in your photography, 
the exposure meter in your camera must 
obviously first meet critically high standards 
as well. 
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You can change your photographs by changing your metering system. 
A look at various ways of measuring light. 


Center-weighted, 
averaged metering 


Center-weighted, 
averaged metering has 
been the system used in 
most cameras in recent 
years. It is, in fact, quite 
effective in many normal lighting situations 
and in low- contrast conditions where 
the intensity of light is even. As shown in the 
above diagram, it measures the average light 
intensity over a rather large area at the center 
of the viewfinder to determine the exposure. 
So if there is also an excessively bright or dark 
portion in the measured area, the overall 
exposure is affected. In a portrait, for example, 
the face will appear too dark if the background 
is bright, while it will be far too light if the 
background is dark. 


Photos by: K. Tahara (Examples 1 — 7, 10 — 12) 
M. Hagiwara (Example 8) 
M. Kageyama (Example 9) 


Large pictures were taken by spot metering 
while small ones were taken by average 
metering. 


Split-field metering 


In split-field metering the entire viewfinder 
area is divided up into a number of zones. 
While cameras using y 
this system measure the | | 

f 


light in all zones, they l 
usually give more | 
“weight” to some zones LJ 
than to others in reaching an overall 
exposure setting. The number of zones and 
the pattern of their weighting are predeter- 
mined, so you cannot vary them. They are 
designed to place more importance on those 
zones where the main subject is most com- 
monly placed within the picture area. This is 
quite all right as long as your compositions are 
always “common,” but the camera obviously 
has no way of knowing where the subject is 
actually being placed. The more creative 
your compositions, the greater the chance of 
getting an incorrect exposure. 


| | 
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Spot metering 


Spot metering is the most accurate method 
of measurement because it meters only two or 
three percent of the whole 
picture area. As it literally 
measures just a spot 
within the entire frame, it 
can correctly determine 
the best exposure for the most important 
subject, no matter where it is placed composi- 
tionally. It is extremely effective in difficult 
lighting situations like backlit and contrasty 
scenes. And the Olympus Multi-Spot Metering 
System is the most advanced of this kind, since 
it allows the photographer to meter as many as 
eight different spots within the viewfinder area. 
The quick and simple pushbutton operation for 
multi-spot metering can thus give you the 
exact exposure you desire, even if there are 
several different areas in the picture where 
you want to retain detail. 


The photographer wanted to convey a sense of drama by photographing the woman’s profile 
against a very dark background. Such situations challenge the limitations of a film’s exposure latitude, 
since neither completely blacking out the background nor overexposing the face would give the 
desired result. The center-weighted reading was strongly affected by the dark background, washing out 
all the detail in the face. By taking a spot-meter reading of the woman’s face, however, the cameraman 
succeeded in getting a highlight-oriented exposure that still gave adequate background detail. Only 
with a spot-metering system could the photographer so easily achieve such a striking effect. 


Example 1: 


Portrait with 
a dark background 
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Take full advantage of the D Multi-Spot Metering System 


The straw hat of this Venetian boatman threw his face into 
dark shadow, presenting a problem essentially the reverse of 
Example 1. This time an averaged reading spoiled the photo by 
greatly underexposing the face, the obvious center of interest. But 
once again, this difficult lighting situation was easily overcome by 
the use of spot metering. All the facial details — the suntanned 
skin, the mustache and sunglasses, even the wrinkles — were 
clearly reproduced. With spot metering, no clumsy calculation of 
exposure compensation was required. 


Example 2: 


Photographing i 
a face in shadow x a 


The picture was taken at a canoe club in suburban Paris. This 
type of portrait beside a bright window is extremely hard for 
center-weighted metering to handle. The Frenchman and his son 
are strongly silhouetted and cannot even be identified. In such 
a situation, a considerable degree of exposure compensation to 
the plus side is required with a conventional automatic exposure 
camera. The Olympus spot-metering system, however, needs no 
such time-consuming operation. Just meter a small area of the 
figures, reframe the composition, and shoot. 


Example 3: 
Indoor photography 


bright window 


The photographer happened upon these Italian “easy riders” 
travelling on motorbikes. As the sun was setting behind them, 
photographically it was a typical backlit situation. A center- 
weighted reading could not cope with the strong contrast, but 
taking a spot reading of the boy at left gave completely correct 
exposure. Not only their facial expressions but even the textures 
of their clothing were faithfully reproduced. 


Example 4: 
Photographing 


people against 
the sun 


E 
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In this scene in front of a grocery shop, the upper half of the 
frame was in deep shadow, while the lower half was‘brightly 
lighted by the sun. The strong sunlight had too much influence on 
the averaged readirig, underexposing the shadow details. In such 
cases, it is at times very difficult for even a skilled professional 
photographer to determine the exact degree of exposure compen- 
| sation, but the built-in spot meter made it quick and easy. 


Example 5: 


A case of half 
highlight and half 


shadow 


This photograph was one of many shots taken around the 
Milan Cathedral. The cathedral beyond the flags of a souvenir 
shop looked brighter to the photographer’s eye than the dark gray 
rendering given by an averaged reading. While the human eye 
automatically compensates for such areas of brightness in an in- 
stant, it is often difficult to take a picture that reproduces the exact 
level of light that we perceive. It becomes necessary to “read” the 
lighting situation, and this is most easily done with a spot meter. 


Example 6: 

When there is 
strong light in part 
of the picture 


Photographed here is a night scene in Venice, beside the Rialto 
Bridge. Due to the very dark background and foreground, the 
center-weighted metering camera overexposed the main subject 
of the picture, the building across the canal. It is a problem to 
obtain correct exposures at night because there is usually an 
extremely high contrast of bright and dark areas caused by artificial 
lighting. The spot-metering system can again readily solve the 
problem, although the use of a tripod and higher-speed films is 
required because shutter speeds will be slower than usual. 


Example 7: 


| Photographing 
a night scene 


=| 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’s Multi-Spot Metering System = 


A wild animal will clearly not stand still to have its picture taken, so the photographer Lo 
is entirely dependent upon chance movements of the subject and must be prepared to ~ 
take the picture at any instant. The lighting situation is therefore continually changing 7 
when photographing wildlife. In this example, the cameraman had to trip the shutter "ES 


when the animal was backlit since there might well have been no second chance to get TOn 

the best picture. While the averaged-metering system underexposed the mountain lion, [ma 

the photographer quickly switched to spot metering and got the picture he wanted. =. "ie Fe 
be e 


Even when the action is fast, with a spot-metering camera the best picture-taking 
opportunity needs never be missed. 


Example 8: 
Wildlife photography 


The photographer noticed many interesting antiques at his 
friend’s house, and while waiting for a cup of coffee snapped a 
number of photos. With center-weighted metering, extraneous 
light through the windows caused the detail in various items to 
be lost in shadow. So he switched to the multi-spot metering 
mode. He first measured the brightness of the surface of a backlit 
astrological device at picture center, then metered the right-hand 
wall in order to retain detail in the pictures as well as in the win- 
dow glass. Multi-spot metering is highly effective in delineating 
the details of subjects in unbalanced lighting conditions such as this. 


Example 9: 


Depicting details 
of things indoors 


It is tricky to depict the delicate tones of light and shade, 
especially when you come across completely unfamiliar subjects. 
For photographing places, things and people that you see for 
the first time, guesswork in exposure determination should be 
avoided. In complex situations, the surest way to attain the correct 
exposure is definitely multi-spot metering. The photographer in 
this case metered a portion of the highlight and then the reflected 
image of the glass in order to hold adequate tones in both. On 
the other hand, the averaged-metering system gave a slight over- 
exposure under the influence of the shadowed areas. 


Example 10: 


Catching the 
delicate tones of 
both highlights 
and shadows 
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Example 11: 


Delineating details of 
reflected images 
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This photograph portrays the glassdomed roof of the Milan Cathedral reflected in the show window of a 
silverware shop beneath the roof. With such complicated lighting, the center-weighted metering system is 
helpless. The bright reflected image of the dome affected the overall metering, resulting in underexposure, 
especially for the silverware. But with multi-spot metering, the photographer was able to solve the problem 


easily. He simply metered both the highlight (glass roof) and shadow sections of the composition to arrive at 
a perfect exposure. 


Example 12: 


Controlling delicate 
nuances of light 


This beautiful garden in suburban 
Paris is that of the famous painter 
Claude Monet. The photographer 
wanted to capture the same delicate 
color saturation as in a masterpiece by 
the great Impressionist. The center- 
weighted metering system, however, 
gave him a weak, overexposed picture 
due to the bias of the shadowed sections 
around the edges of the frame. The 
subtle nuances of the light and reflec- 
tions were lost. So he then resorted to 
the multi-spot mode, first taking a read- 
ing of the glittering surface of the pond 
and then of a portion of the forest to 
prevent underexposure of the fresh 
greenery. Once again the multi-spot 
metering system gives the highest 
degree of exposure control, freeing the 
photographer’s creativity from the 
limitations of less sophisticated meter- 
ing methods. 
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Public Masks/ 
Private Faces 


by George Kalinsky 


Many photographers are irrepressibly 
drawn to the world of sports and entertain- 
ment. Action. Spotlights. Cheering crowds. 
It’s a world of excitement, and one that is 
uniquely favored by the eye of the camera. 

It is also a world uniquely favored by the 
eye of this photographer, for the emotions 
conveyed by a performer or an athlete — 
both through their public masks and private 
faces — are enough to keep me busy for 
lifetime of image-making. 

Most photographers with a good working 
knowledge of camera/action coordination 
can shoot a fine picture of a basketball play- 
er stuffing the ball through the hoop or a 
football player catching a long pass. But for 
me the true test is in capturing that special 
moment when raw, unrehearsed emotion 
breaks through the skilled, almost choreo- 
graphed moves and plays. There is nothing 
quite like communicating that emotional 
impact to the viewer. 


George Kalinsky 


Ask Muhammad Ali, 
Mick Jagger, Frank 
Sinatra or dozens 

of other sports and 
entertainment figures 
who George Kalinsky 
is, and they'll say he’s 
the photographer 
that has taken their 
favorite portrait. As 
Madison Square 
Garden's official 
photographer, Kalinsky 
has the opportunity to 
observe their lively 
worlds from a unique and intimate vantage point. 
A prolific photojournalist, having produced 
several books and had his pictures published in 
such magazines as Esquire, Sports Illustrated, 

and Newsweek, Kalinsky has also exhibited his 
work at the Pratt Institute, Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, and the Kodak Pavilion. His latest exhibit 
was entitled Public Masks/Private Faces. 
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Michael Jackson in concert. 135mm lens, 1/30 sec. at f2.8. 


a 


A canal off the coast of Maine in 
Kennebunkport. 50mm lens, 1/60 sec. at f4. 


John Lennon in concert at Madison 
Square Garden. 135mm lens, 


1/125 sec. at f2.8. 


Portraits of the Artist 


I bring an artist’s orientation to my work. 
My background as a graphic designer has 
kindled an artist’s approach to my photo- 
graphy. Line, form, shape and texture are 
integral elements, and the proper mix can 
make an ordinary scene into a stirring 
composition. The photo is the canvas, life 
the palette and my camera the brush. 

As a writer uses a pen or an actor the 
stage, | use my camera to communicate 
thoughts and ideas to an audience. In my 
opinion, I communicate in one of the 
simplest, most aesthetic ways possible. 

Pictures that convey deep emotion create 
a powerful canvas — one that forces us to 
respond, positively or negatively, for the 
sake of beauty or despair, with happiness 
or anger. 


important element of this photo. 50mm lens, 1/30 sec. at f2.8. 


David Bowie - 
Behind the stage. 
135mm lens, 
1/60 sec. at f2.8. 


The emotions of sports are communi- 
cated on many levels. Fierce competition, 
the sublime physical beauty of bodies in 
motion, anger, pain, joy — all emotions 
openly expressed on the field or on the 
court. 

Sports photos, especially ultra-dramatic 
ones, take on an extra dimension when they 
feature prominent people. And since pain may 
be just about the strongest emotion one can 
express, a photograph of a sports celebrity in 
pain may be, unfortunately, a feather in any 
photographer’s cap. There are few times, 
of course, when you'd be inclined to stand 
around and shoot pictures of a famous 
person in pain. But sometimes I have to. It’s 
my job. 

In the fifth game of the final round at the 
1970 National Basketball Association play- 


View of New York City from Brooklyn at sunset. 
16mm lens, 1/60 sec. at f3.5. 


offs against the Lakers at Madison Square 
Garden (NY), the Knick’s Willis Reed 
crashed to the floor with a painful muscle 
injury to his right thigh. A combination of 
instinct and skill enabled me to get the shot 
at the peak of his agony — a shot which 
soon came to be regarded as one of the most 
dramatic in basketball history. 

Sometimes luck plays a key role in cap- 
turing a memorable moment. When Pope 
John Paul II visited Madison Square Garden, 
I chose to photograph the event from the 
stands instead of close to the podium where 
most of the other photographers positioned 
themselves. As the Popemobile approached 
the crowd, John Paul reached for a little 
nine-year-old girl who was standing right 
next to me. The Pope lifted her in the air 
and I photographed that magic moment. 
There was such joy in his face, such awe 
in hers. I am particularly proud of this 
photograph because it was chosen by the 
Archdiocese on behalf of the Pope for his 
farewell message to the people of the United 
States. 
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Billy Joel in concert from behind the stage, shooting into the spotlights. 


135mm lens, 1/60 sec. at f2.8. 


Mick Jagger - Rolling Stones. 35mm lens, 1/60 sec. 
at f2.8. 
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Boat early in morning on the north shore of 


The Main Event 


My involvement in photography was 
purely accidental. While vacationing in 
Florida in 1966 I spotted Muhammad Ali 
and Howard Cosell chatting in front of the 
Fifth Street Gym. With my Rollei camera 
by my side I went into the gym, only to be 
stopped by Ali’s trainer, Angelo Dundee. 

Up to that point I had taken pictures only 
of my family, but I asked Dundee for permis- 
sion to take a few shots of Ali. He said okay. 
I took twelve pictures of the Champ training 
with Dundee and thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience. That night I heard on the radio 
that Ali’s next scheduled championship fight 
was being cancelled. Since Ali was promi- 
nently in the news, I took the photos I had 
taken to the Miami News. They ran them 


Luciano Pavarotti at a rehearsal. 180mm 
lens, 1/60 sec. at f4. 


Long Island. 35mm lens, 1/125 sec. at f5.6. 


Vegas. 85mm lens, 1/15 sec. at f2.8. 


the next day and also sent them over 

the wires where they were picked up by 
hundreds of newspapers across the country. 
A career was born! (Little did I know then 
that I would go on to cover almost every one 
of Ali’s fights and become a close personal 
friend of Angelo Dundee.) 

When I got back to New York, I showed 
the pictures to John Condon, president of 
Madison Square Boxing. I told John I had 
only taken one roll of “sports photography” 
in my life. However, I also told him of my 
art background and he seemed genuinely 
impressed. He said that my approach to 
photography was very different from other 
photographers and that he liked the emotion 
and composition of my photographs. 

Condon was unconcerned with my 
inexperience. He was looking for freshness, 


Baccarat dealer at Caesar’s Palace, Las 


23 FEES eee 
My home on Long Island. 35mm lens, 1/60 sec. 
at f5.6. 
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Johnny Bench in the Cincinnati Reds dugout. 
135mm lens, 1/60 sec. at f4. 


he said, and was willing to take a chance 
and hire me as the official Madison Square 
Garden photographer. I still have that job 
today and cherish every moment. 

On the job I shoot for a special moment, 
a fleeting expression, an emotion that may 
be gone in an instant, whether it’s the face 
of a wondrous child on the knee of Pope 
John Paul, the confident expression of Frank 
Sinatra as he sings a song his way — or the 
grimacing countenance of the great Willis 
Reed. 

Because of these special moments, I have 
been fortunate to have a number of people 
choose my pictures as their favorite. Among 
the celebrities who have so honored me 
are Frank Sinatra, Mick Jagger, Bill Russell, 
Bill Bradley, Peggy Fleming, Juliet Prowse, 
Judith Jamison and Pope John Paul II. 


Boxing has been very good to me, and 
it was yet another fight that I must consider 
the high point of my career. It was actually 
the first fight between Joe Frazier and 
Muhammad Ali. I wanted the most natural 
pre-fight shots possible to capture the spirit 
of this momentous occasion. (The match 
was to be held at the Garden and was billed 
as “The Fight of the Century.”) 

I asked John Condon to arrange to 
have both fighters meet at Frazier’s gym in 
Philadelphia. The session was held just a 
month before the fight. Some pretty harsh 
words had already passed between the two 
as the publicity build-up continued. 

Everyone involved (and there purposely 
weren’t many) was instructed to keep the 
meeting secret. But there are windows in 
Frazier’s gym, and Ali’s Rolls Royce was 


Muhammad Ali hits Joe Frazier in their title fight - March 1971. 35mm lens, 1/500 sec. at f2.8. 


parked outside. Inevitably, a small crowd 
gathered, which quickly became a much 
larger crowd. 

Frazier couldn’t see why they should 
have to wait another month to fight. “Let’s 
get it on now,” he said, forthrightly. 

People had paid as much as $150 to see 
these two fighters do to each other what one 
of them now wanted to do for free. So, Ali 
began dancing and flitting and Joe walked 
up to him and sunk a left hook into his mid- 
section with his bare hand — a hell of a 
shot, for both Joe and me. I had to step be- 
tween them to direct their attention to the 
real agenda — photography. 

When I look back at the shots I took of 
them together, I’m touched by the amount 
of respect and affection evident on both 
their faces. More magic moments. 
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Chicago Cubs Coach Don Zimmer in dugout before 


game. 85mm lens, 1/250 sec. at f2.8. 


Dwight Gooden, 
New York Mets, 
pitching in his very 
first game 

at Shea Stadium. 
350mm lens, 


1/500 sec. at 12.8. er JA- 


That same day, I got some good interac- 
tion with Ali by doing something I would 
never advise anyone else to try. I got in the 
ring with him and went a round — photo- 
graphically speaking. I intended to get some 
shots of just what it was like to face him in 
a fight. I asked him to pull his punches just 
short of the lens, which he did remarkably 
well. Such precision! 

And it’s precision in choosing your shots 
that gets your work known. My work has 
appeared on the covers or in the stories of 
more than a thousand magazines, books and 
programs. I’ve done work for all three televi- 
sion networks. I even run a company that 
produces the graphics and photography for 
many sports and entertainment programs, 
including annual reports, brochures and 
team yearbooks. Precision. That’s the key. 
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Otto the Clown in his dressing room approximately 10 minutes after his final performance. The 


sad expression on his face is the pain he is suffering after being ill for several years. He died 
an hour after this photo was taken when he lay down to nap, fell asleep and never woke up again. 


Perfect Harmony 


Two other main events I covered at the 
Garden occurred within 10 days of each 
other in 1984: Michael Jackson and Luciano 
Pavarotti in concert. 

All events of such magnitude usually 
have one special moment that make them 
historic. It is my job as a photographer to 
capture those moments, in all their drama 
and with all their emotion. The photo of 
Pavarotti that now appears on the cover 
of his concert program is one of those 
moments. It was taken 40 feet in front of 
the stage with an Olympus OM-4 and an 
Olympus Zuiko 135mm lens. The famous 
Pavarotti smile acknowledging his very 
appreciative audience is an example of how 
you can combine subject and background 


for an effective, emotional composition — a 
very harmonious shot, I think. 

Many of my concert photos — Billy Joel, 
Michael Jackson, David Bowie — were 
taken in the audience from behind the 
stage. The dramatic backlighting effect was 
achieved by using the Multi Spot Metering 
System on the Olympus OM-4. It is the most 
precise system made today, enabling the 
photographer to negotiate the most difficult 
lighting conditions with incredible ease. 

Unlike most other systems, the Olympus 
OM-4 takes accurate readings at the center 
of the viewing frame so that the exposure is 
perfect. 

I’ve been using Olympus cameras since 
the early 1970s. My first was an OM-1, 
which I still use (and with which I’ve taken 
well over 100,000 photographs). The bright- 


rosty The Clown. 85mm lens, 1/60 sec. at f8. 


ness of the viewfinder is a tremendous plus. 
And it handles so well on the job; light- 
weight and extremely comfortable. 

Today, the Olympus OM-4 is really my 
partner. It does so much for me that it’s like 
working with another pro who specializes in 
exposure accuracy and control. My favorite 
telephoto lenses are the 350mm F2.8, the 
180mm F2 and the 100mm F2. They make 
my job so much easier. 

I am proud of my work, as proud as 
Sinatra is of a beautiful lyric. Into each picture 
goes a labor of love and a lifetime of com- 
mitment. The photograph is the message, 
and what a beautiful message it can be. 


” 85mm lens, 


House on the coast of Maine. 
50mm lens, 1/125 sec. at f5.6. 
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Danjuro 12th taken at Kabuki Theater in Tokyo. 250mm lens, 1/60 sec. at f2.8. 


7 Farm in Arlington, 
____ Vermont - 85mm lens, 1/250 sec. at f5.6. 
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Little girl with 
clown makeup. 


1/60 at f8. 


Pamphlets and magazines which have 
published George Kalinsky’s photographs. 
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Exhibition of photographs by Shinzo Maeda. 
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OLYMPUS GALLERIES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


The Olympus Gallery in Amsterdam 


The Olympus Gallery in Amsterdam has 
its roots going back to 1974 when Ger Fiolet 
opened up a photo gallery under his family 
name. It was one of the first on the Euro- 
pean continent, and it soon acquired a fine 
reputation, both nationally and internation- 
ally, for the quality of its shows by eminent 
artists such as André Kertesz, Ralph Gibson, 
Brassai, Bill Brandt, William Klein, Duane 
Michals and many others. At the same time, 
attention was given to some classical Dutch 
photographers (Cas Oorthuys, Aart Klein, 
Emmy Andriesse) as well as to “young talent” 
like Hans van Meerwijk, Paul de Nooijer and 
Michel Szulc Krzyzanowski. 


Following an agreement with the 
Olympus Camera importers in Rotterdam 
(Olympus Nederland BV), the gallery was 
renamed the “Olympus Gallery Amsterdam” 
in December, 1983. Ger Fiolet still acts as 
director and is responsible for the exhibition 
program, for the gallery’s PR activities and 
for the production of photographic exhibi- 
tions that circulate in local and European 
museums “in cooperation with Olympus 
Gallery Amsterdam.” 

The gallery is located in the center of 
Amsterdam near Central Station, and it 
attracts hundreds of visitors weekly, not only 
from Amsterdam but from all over Holland, 
as well as many people from abroad. Amer- 
icans and Japanese frequently drop in. It 
is on the canal side, in one of the typical 
17th-century canal houses (an “official 
architectural monument”) where the gallery 
occupies the main rooms and the hall. 
Twenty-five to thirty artworks can be shown, 
depending on their size. Under the gallery 
rooms is the basement, now being used for 
storage, and for the production of frames, 
etc. In the future the basement space might 
be added to the exhibition space. 

On the front of the house there is a large 
illuminated sign reading “Olympus Gallery,” 
and thousands of tourists who travel daily 
through the Amsterdam canals in sightsee- 
ing boats cannot miss the house-style sign 
that beams proudly till late at night over the 
water. 

Last year, the interior of the gallery was 
completely renovated (the walls, floor, etc.) 
to bring it in line with the Olympus corpo- 
rate image, and the outside also underwent 
a fine freshening-up. 

Inside the gallery is the Olympus 
“museum,” a collection of old historical 
cameras, all made by Olympus. It is the pri- 
vate collection of Mr. Albers, director of the 
Olympus import organization in Rotterdam. 
There is also space for the display of books 
and Olympus PR publications. 

Announcements for new shows are 
regularly sent out in the form of picture 
postcards, many of which have become col- 


On the wall: Results of the contest 
using the Olympus OM-4 at the photo 
trade fair in the summer of 1985. 


Director Ger Fiolet 

admires 

the camera used 

in the contest 

at the Amsterdam 
< Trade Fair. 


lector’s items over the years. There is also a 
monthly advertisement in the Amsterdam 
art-gallery magazine ALERT. Most impor- 
tant, however, is the critical writing in dailies 
and weeklies about the shows that the gal- 
lery presents. The director makes special 
efforts to draw writers to the gallery and to 
get reviews in the press, or sometimes on 
TV. 

Good relationships exist between the two 
“Olympus photographers” who we have 
in Holland and the gallery. Paul Huf is a 
famous professional fashion photographer, 
and the gallery served as “publisher” for his 
portfolio “Butterflies,” one of his personal 
creative works. Prof. L. Fritz Gruber was 
enthusiastic, and wrote a fine introduction 
to this collection of photo-art. The other 
Olympus photographer, Michel Szulc 
Krzyzanowski, is almost a “member of the 
house.” He has had many exhibitions in the 


OLYMPUS GALLERY AMSTERDAM — 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


Exhibition Schedule from February, 1986, 
to January, 1987. 


4/18 — 5/30 Joel Meyerowitz: “Recent color works” 
6/6—7/18 André Thijssen: “Recent work in Polaroid” 
9/5 — 10/17 Michel Szulc Krzyzanowski: 

“New creative work from his Amsterdam studio” 
10/24 — 12/4 Bernard Faucon: “New work 1985/1986” 
12/12 — 1/16 Albert Giordan: “Recent black/white photographs” 
(The exhibition schedule is subject to change.) 


Open 2 to 5 p.m., Thursday through Saturday. 


) ———— 


2/28 — 4/11 Maarten V.D. Berg: “Experimental black/white photography 
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gallery of his peculiar photo-sequences, a 
form of photographic art in which he has 
specialized and for which he has received 
international acclaim, from the Chicago 
Art Institute to the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. 

Every now and then, the gallery space 
is used by Olympus Nederland BV for the 
introduction of new OM Series cameras 
such as the OM-4. Local dealers are invited, 
and the atmosphere in the gallery is then the 
same as it is during the opening parties of 
new photography exhibitions. 


AMSTERDAM Tel: 020-24 00 84 
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Nine Different Shutter Speeds 
Capture One Motion: 
Remarkable Motion Analysis 
by Francis Delvert 


| VisionAge5 


1/2000 


You may wonder just how these fascinat- 
ing photographs of motion were taken. 
Actually, each set of nine photographs was 
exposed at the same time! Francis Delvert, a 
technical photographer affiliated with Son 
Cine Optique Photo (SCOP) of Paris, took 
these three sets of action photos with nine 
Olympus OM 35mm SLR cameras. The 
only secrets to Delvert’s technique were the 
custom-built frame for mounting nine cameras 
developed by SCOP technicians and the 
special remote control system that fired the 
shutters of the nine cameras simultaneously. 
The key to the unique effect is that Delvert 
used a different shutter speed on each of 
the cameras, ranging from one full second to 
1/2000 of a second. 

Delvert and his staff needed six days at 
a 400-square-meter studio to complete the 
task. He used Ektachrome 160 Professional 
(EPT) tungsten-type color slide film to achieve 
the best color balance with the artificial light- 


ing in the studio, which had a total output of 
60 kilowatts. 

One tricky problem in terms of exposure 
was that the different aperture settings re- 
quired by the widely differing shutter speeds 
would result in very different effects in depth 
of field. So Delvert decided to use grey neutral 
density (ND) filters that can reduce exposure 
by exact amounts, allowing the same f-stop to 
be used on all nine cameras. The nine Olympus 
OMs were, of course, motorized for instanta- 
neous film advance to ensure that the best 
opportunities for catching the action would 
not be missed. 


The nine motorized OMs 
are fired simultaneously 
to catch the jump. 
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OLYIVIPUS 


CAMERA CLUB 


The members’ magazine, the Olympus Camera Club News, and a membership certificate with membership card attached. 


Olympus Camera Club (U.K.) 


When three of Britain’s top photo- 
graphers became the first members of the 
U.K.’s recently formed Olympus Camera 
Club, Olympus owners up and down the 
country quickly realized the importance and 
value of its creation. 

Membership numbers 001, 002 and 003 
went to David Bailey, Terence Donovan and 
Patrick Lichfield, respectively, and with such 
an undeniable pedigree members 004, 005 
and 006 were quick to join. To date, mem- 
bership stands at an impressive 4,200. 

In the U.K., Olympus is the most popular 
make of 35mm camera — a position held 
by the company for the past six years. It is 
therefore inevitable that interest in both 
Olympus products and photography in 
general are at an extremely high level, and 
the introduction of a club aimed specifically 
at Olympus owners was a logical step for the 
U.K. company. 
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Geoff Ash — Editor of the Olympus Camera Club News. 


The club was launched on November 1, 
1984, and the first three members helped 
to actively promote its existence in the top 
photographic publications. Membership 
grew along with the activity and seminars, 
holidays, promotions and special events 
have ensured that the Olympus Camera 
Club has become one of the country’s most 
progressive photographic organizations. 

The aim of the club is simple: it allows 
Olympus to talk to Olympus owners, advise 
them of new products, provide hints and 
tips on specific photographic problems, 
introduce them to existing Olympus users 
both unknown and famous, look at trends in 
photography in general, perhaps on a new 
film or a recommended processing house. In 
fact, the list is endless. If it’s about photogra- 
phy, the club will talk about it, in a language 
that is understandable to the photographic 
newcomer and in a manner that makes 


Camera Club 
members enjoying 
the first-ever Club 
seminar in 
the Lake District. 


every member feel he or she is part of the 
huge Olympus family. 

Membership costs just 12.50 pounds and 
is renewable on an annual basis. For that 
small outlay, the enthusiastic Olympus user 
receives an impressive list of benefits that 
include VIP membership card, free quarterly 
magazine “Olympus Camera Club News,” 
free quarterly Olympus magazine “Pursuit,” 
free biannual Olympus magazine “Vision- 
Age,” workshops, seminars and “‘teach-ins”’ 
with well-known photographers, photogra- 
phic holidays both home and abroad, free 
technical advisory service, and help with 
photographic problems, photographic 
competitions with valuable prizes and to 
complete the list, an annual exhibition of 
Club members’ work at the prestigious 
Olympus Gallery in London. 

The first exhibition due later this year 
will show a selection of prints from the 


Club’s first four photographic competitions 
entitled “Seasons.” The general standard 
and quality of entries depicting spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter proved remarkably 
high, and the exhibition will certainly do 
Olympus cameras and more specifically 
their camera club members proud. 

Over the first year, the Club has been 
actively promoted, both by continuous 
advertising in the popular photographic 
press, and at outdoor promotions, such as 
the British Grand Prix and Grand Prix of 
Europe where the Club made full use of the 
Olympus hospitality bus to attract many 
new members throughout the exciting 
weekend. 

Numerous holidays and seminars have 
been undertaken, with members travelling 
to the Lake District for a weekend of photo- 
graphic guidance from long-time Olympus 
enthusiast Sir George Pollock. Another par- 


An exclusive 
leisurewear range 

is available to Club 
members — seen 
here at the U.K.’s 
largest photographic 
exhibition 
“Photoworld.” 


Top photojournalist 
and Olympus 

user Terry Fincher 

atan autograph session 
following a successful 
Camera Club seminar. 


ty travelled to Switzerland on the first-ever 
Club holiday and judging from the letters 
and postcards, the trip proved an immense 
success. George Hughes, editor of the popu- 
lar Camera Weekly magazine, hosted a series 
of seminars nationwide as did actor and 
Olympus user Graham Stark and the much- 
respected reportage photographer Terry 
Fincher. In fact, the Fincher seminars proved 
so popular, further ones are to take place 
due to members’ demands! 

The Olympus Camera Club is now over 
a year old, and is going from strength to 
strength. Olympus U.K. looks forward to 
welcoming many more members to the 
exciting world of Olympus photography, 
and the continued success of a club aimed 
directly at those owners is assured. 


Olympus Camera Club News 
P.O. Box 242 London EC1Y OTX 
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A Day in the Life of Japan 


Following the great success of the “Day in 
the Life” comprehensive photo essays on one 
24-hour period in first Australia, then Hawaii 
and Canada, the project’s directors chose 
Japan as the fourth setting for this unique 
form of photo documentary. Over 100 
carefully selected photojournalists from 
around the globe received their respective 
assignments and prepared to cover the entire 
length of the country from Hokkaido in the 
north to Okinawa in the south on the big 
“Day.” As one of the sponsors, Olympus is 
very proud to have played an active role in 
this exciting project. 


French photographer Bruno Barbey chats with Olympus 
Director Yoshihisa Maitani at the June 4 symposium. 


—- 
Bruno Barbey focuses on an aged peddler 
in Tokyo’s Shinjuku district. 
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Two days before the day chosen to be 
photographed, the sponsors gathered every- 
one involved in the project together for a 
Tokyo symposium on photography, where 
heated opinions were readily forthcoming 
from all speakers on what proved to be a most 
controversial topic. 

Then on June 7, the actual “Day,” this 
small army of famous photographers fanned 
out to every comer of the country in search of 
the real Japan, and upon getting down to the 
task at hand encountered all manner of sub- 
ject matter and experiences: the tradition-rich 
farm life of the Tohoku region, the unique 
atmosphere of the Japanese public 
bath, the frenetic activity of 
dynamic Tokyo. All up and 
down the island chain, from one 
midnight to the next, the clacking 
of shutters was heard everywhere 
from the bustling 3 a.m. fish market 
to the hang-outs of young Okinawan 
punk rockers. 

During the course of the project, 
Olympus set up a camera cleaning service 


corner at the main hotel used by the photo- 
graphers in Tokyo, where technicians were 


always on hand to ensure that everyone’s 
equipment stayed in top condition. This 
service was greatly appreciated by all. 

Moreover, we should not miss the oppor- 
tunity to point out that a very impressive 
number of the photographers were using 
Olympus equipment exclusively. 

Publication of the beautiful book on the 
project, “A Day in the Life of Japan,” attracted 
attention all over the country and received 
extensive media coverage. 


The lovely cover 
photo symbolizing 
the beauty of Japan. 


Few aspects of today’s 
Japan went unphotographed. 
Not only a matter of great interest 
‘among the foreign photographers involved, 
the project also attracted much attention from 

the Japanese people themselves. 


A Day in the Life of Japan 

(240 pages, U.S.$39.95) 

Published by: 

William Collins & Sons Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, New York, London, Glasgow, 
Sydney, Auckland, Johannesburg. 


The project's very busy producer 
and director Rick Smolan. 


lan Lloyd in a traditional farming 


community in Fukushima Prefecture. Eli Reed, who flew down to Japan’s southernmost point in Okinawa. 
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The ZUIKO Story (5) 
— A History of Olympus Cameras — 


Until not so many years ago, Japanese 
travelers abroad were easy to recognize by 
their glasses and expensive cameras. In a 
sense this could be said to reflect the large 
number of camera owners in Japan. In con- 
trast, I was always astonished at the number 
of foreigners visiting famous Japanese 
tourist spots who happily snapped away 
with simple box cameras not much better 
than toys. This left the impression that a 
considerable difference existed between 
Japanese and foreign concepts about photo- 
graphy. While outside Japan cameras had 
become very well established, with broad 
distribution among the general populace, in 
the Japanese attitude to photography there 
still remained a strong flavor of the pioneer- 
ing enthusiast. 

Recently, however, this tendency has 
been undergoing a rapid change. While 
generalization and popularization are 


undoubtedly extremely desirable trends in 
enriching people’s lives and encouraging 
their scientific curiosity and awareness (and 
not just in the field of photography), foster- 
ing this kind of trend requires the creation of 
suitable instruments and equipment. In the 
field of cameras, surely what was needed 
was a camera that anybody could carry 
around without awkwardness and use with- 
out hesitation, just as naturally as they would 
make use of a ballpoint or fountain pen. 
This idea was what the name “Olympus 
Pen” originated from; at the same time it 
expressed the hopes we held for this new 
concept in cameras. 

The ideal we were aiming for was sim- 
ple: a camera that anybody and everybody 
could afford, one small and light enough to 
carry around without a second thought, and 
capable of taking enjoyable photographs 
with little more effort than pressing the shut- 


e 


The original Olympus Pen (1959) 


ter release. The camera this concept gave 
birth to was the Olympus Pen. 

Announced to the mass media in May 
1959, the Olympus Pen went on sale in 
October of the same year with sensational 
consequences. Perhaps the most significant 
was its role in inaugurating the era of half- 
frame sized cameras that became explosive- 
ly popular in Japan in the 1960s. 
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The present term “half frame” was in 
fact a latecomer in describing this size. At 
the time it was variously known as “movie 
frame,” “single frame,” “Pen size,” and so 
on. Although the 24 X 18mm picture size 
is undeniably half the size of the regular 
35mm size — or in other words a Leica- 
type camera — if we go back to the days of 
the silent screen we find that 24 X 36mm is 
precisely double the size of a 35mm movie 
film frame. For this reason it was at one time 
called “double frame.” When we bear this 
in mind the terms “single frame” or “movie 
frame” seem the most natural and reason- 
able ways to describe this film size. 


Ansco Memo (1925) 


To get back to our subject, was the 
Olympus Pen then the first still camera to 
adopt this 24 X 18mm film frame size? 
Surprisingly, the answer is no. It appears 
that way back in 1912 there was a camera 
brought out in America known as the 
“Tourist Multiple.” However, as this camera 
featured a special magazine for utilizing 50- 
foot rolls of 35mm film at a time, we can 
perhaps be allowed to put it under the 
classification of “special-purpose cameras.” 
There were several others, too: the Ansco 
Memo that took 50 pictures per roll and the 
German Korelle K (1933), the American 
Mercury, and so forth. But for all the 
curiosity they aroused, they faded out with- 
out making much of a dent in the market. 
The fact of the matter is that before the 
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Single helicoid with total lens extension of 0.6m — infinity 


Bright frame finder, magnification 0.5x 


Olympus Pen, no successful “half-frame” 
camera had come onto the market. That is 
the reason the Olympus Pen is looked on as 
the originator of the half-frame format. 

So how did the Olympus Pen set off the 
half-frame rush? Or, to put the question 
more precisely, how was it that Olympus 
was able to catch on to the consumer desire 
of several years standing for a half-frame 
camera of the Pen type, and develop a for- 
mat to respond to it successfully? One major 
reason is that by around 1955 film perform- 
ance and processing technology had 
improved sufficiently to assure fully satisfac- 


Korelle K (1933) 


tory picture quality even with the half- 
frame film size. Another contributing factor 
is that at that time 35mm cameras were 
becoming steadily larger and heavier, and 
there was a corresponding increase in 
demand for a camera that was light and easy 
to handle. 

But no matter how small, light and con- 
venient to handle a camera is, it will never 
sell unless it can also produce pictures of 
first-class quality. In this regard, extra care 
was given to assuring outstanding lens per- 
formance. Fortunately, the Olympus Pen 
(whose specifications are shown in the 
accompanying table) proved more than 
satisfactory in both design and performance. 
And right from the start, it gained an enthu- 
siastic following among photo fans. 


D Zuiko 1:3.5; f=28mm 


| Shutter | Copal 000 behind-the-lens type, with B, 1/25—1/200sec. 


The Pen Era Begins 


The half-frame camera boom that the 
Olympus Pen inspired was strong enough to 
engender an entire Pen Series that included 
the Pen EE and Pen D. Olympus publicity 
activities, among them a “Pen Snapshot 
Masterpiece Exhibition,” certainly helped. 
So did the enthusiasm of many photo fans 
outside the company, who were convinced 
that it was their suggestions that had led to 
the Pen’s creation. 

Let’s take a look back at the Japanese 
photo world of those days to see how pic- 
tures were processed and finished. As 35mm 
cameras grew to become the norm, the 
prints obtained by the average photographer 
were invariably enlarged — the E part of the 
DPE process. At that time the most common 
regular print sizes were namecard size 
(6 X 9cm), postcard size (8 X 10cm), etc. 
Today’s “Service Size” color print is about 
halfway between namecard size and postcard 
size. Very often the customer would ask for 
contact prints in addition to the regular film 
development. These contact prints were 
simply a set of six frames, printed without 
masks from direct contact with the negatives 
from the cut roll of 35mm film. They were 
very convenient both to help in filing the 
negatives and in permitting examination 
with a magnifying glass of details such as 
the subject’s expression that were difficult 
to make out directly on the negative. These 
contact prints were provided at a very reason- 
able price. Instead of getting enlargements 
of every shot, customers would single out 
the pictures they liked from the contact 
prints, frequently with the help of one of the 
shop assistants. And, along with the shop 
assistant’s recommendations, they would 
sometimes order big 8” X 10” or even 
10” X 12” enlargements. 

At that time, large-scale developing and 
printing facilities like today’s color laborato- 
ries were rare, and a great many photo 
stores had their own darkrooms. Indeed, 
it was often the store owner himself who 
would process the customer’s film. Even 
when the film was sent out to a separate 
developing and printing lab, the customer 
could explain (and get) exactly the results he 
wanted. In those days the printing process 
itself was usually carried out individually by 
hand. Automatic DPE equipment was still a 
rarity. Consequently the quality of Japanese 
black-and-white photography then was 
perhaps the finest in the world. Communica- 
tions between the customer and the photo 
store were excellent, and this was surely one 
important factor in making the Japanese the 


world’s biggest photo enthusiasts. Those 
were the good old days, without a doubt. 
And we have to take into account the condi- 
tions in Japan at that time when we look for 
an explanation of why the market was at last 
ready for the half-frame camera. 

In 1960 the prestigious Japanese cultural 
magazine Bungei Shunju published a fea- 
ture on the Olympus Pen in which a number 
of writers, critics and painters were invited 
to give their comments. One of them, the 
famous critic Soichi Ohya, wrote: “For more 
than 30 years I have been proclaiming the 
coming of a time when the camera will be 
as universal as the pen. After trying out the 
new Olympus Pen, I am convinced that 
here indeed is the ideal ‘pen camera’ I have 
been waiting for.” This is a good example 
of how much influence even the mass circula- 
tion media had in supporting and increasing 
the Pen’s popular appeal. 


In May 1960 the first “Pen Snapshot 
Masterpiece Exhibition” was held in a major 
department store in Ginza, Tokyo. This first 
exhibition was a celebrity-studded affair that 
featured famous writers, scholars, artists 
and cultural leaders as well as professional 
photographers. It was truly a memorable 
assembly of talent. From the second exhibi- 
tion in the series on, however, the main par- 
ticipants were amateur photographers. By 
the 11th and final exhibition in 1970, over 
a hundred photographers had taken part. 
These exhibitions also played a big role in 
fostering enthusiasm for half-frame format 
cameras. 


The Pen Becomes a 
Series 

The initial production of the Olympus 
Pen was turned over to a manufacturing 
subcontractor. According to this system, 
Olympus purchased the cameras manufac- 


tured by the subcontractor, tested them in 
its own facilities and then shipped them out. 


At the first 
“Pen Snapshot 
Masterpiece 
Exhibition” 


The Olympus plant in Suwa first took over 
production of the camera with the Pen S, 
which went on sale in 1960. In the Pen S, 
the lens changed to a D Zuiko 30mm F2.8, 
and the shutter was an improved Copal 000 
with a new range of speeds: B, 1/8, 1/15, 
1/30, 1/60, 1/125, and 1/250 sec. The price 
with case was ¥8,600 (about U.S. $24), or 
*¥2,000 ($6) more than the original Pen. 
Both the Pen and the Pen S proved 
extremely popular items, and even when 
production was raised to over 10,000 per 
month it could not keep up with demand. At 
this point the Pen EE was also introduced, 
revolutionizing the appeal of photography to 
the fair sex and the younger age group. 
Although the Pen and the Pen S were 
both easily pocketable, and ideal for taking 
many shots quickly and easily, they did not 
tackle the problem of exposure settings. In 
this sense they were not the ideal choice 
for complete beginners. So the directors 
of Olympus called for the creation of an 
automatic exposure Pen-type camera — to 
sell for less than ¥10,000 (about U.S. $28). 
The answer was the Pen EE. Of necessity it 


featured an extremely simple design. The D 
Zuiko 28mm F3.5 lens had a fixed focus set 
at 4 meters (13 ft.), and there was a single 
shutter speed of 1/60 second. The aperture 
alone was set automatically in a range be- 
tween EV9.5 and EV15 in accordance with 
the meter indications. Thus was born the 
cute-looking Pen EE with its distinctive 
honeycomb photocell “‘circle eye.” The 
camera market greeted it with tremendous 
enthusiasm. This was in the year 1961. 

In 1962, an automatic exposure pro- 
grammed shutter with two speeds, 1/30 
second and 1/250 second, was developed. It 
was combined with a D Zuiko 30mm F2.8 
lens with three zone focus positions to create 
the Pen EES. At the same time the EES 
went on sale, the EE was also upgraded to a 
programmed shutter format with the same 
two speeds. The Pen Series now comprised 
four models: the Pen, the Pen S, the Pen EE 
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Pen D (1962) 


and the Pen EES. The next model to supple- 
ment it was to be the Pen D. The Pen D was 
the deluxe model in the Pen Series. In the 
same kind of body as the Pen and the Pen S, 
it fitted a 32mm F1.9 Gauss-type F Zuiko 
lens and a new-type Copal 000 shutter with 
B and speeds from 1/8 to 1/500 second. 
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Above the lens it also provided a built-in 
selenium exposure meter. The exposure set- 
ting was done manually, but as it featured 
the Olympus-type Free Light Value system 
(in which the photographer merely needed 
to align the value in the small shutter dial 
window with the value shown by the meter), 
it was both simple to operate and at the 
same time allowed the freedom demanded 
by serious photo enthusiasts. This camera 
was also very well received, especially for 
the remarkable sharpness of the F Zuiko 
lens. Even now, more than 20 years later, 
there are still many enthusiastic Pen D users 
around. 

This five-model Olympus Pen Series 
lineup was completed in the remarkably 
short time of three years, a tribute to both 
Olympus’ concentrated efforts and to the 
successful reorganization of the company. In 
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Pen F (1963) 


1957 all camera-related development was 
concentrated in the newly created Second 
Technical Division, and in 1960 the Second 
Business Division was established to handle 
all camera business exclusively. 

Around this time the Olympus Pen name 
was featured in a commercial song on radio 
and TV, and the melody “Pen, Pen, Pen, 
Pen” could be heard on the streets just about 
everywhere. It was a common scene to 
hear children chanting “Pen, Pen, Pen” to 
themselves while playing hopscotch or some 
such game. 

In 1963 it was finally the Pen F’s turn 
to make its appearance. The concept of a 
half-frame SLR (single-lens reflex) camera 
had been tossed around since 1960. The 
problem was the new product must provide 
some new feature, some new capability, if 
the project was to have meaning. This was 
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the most basic tenet of Olympus research 
and development philosophy. It would be 
nonsense to create a half-frame SLR just for 
the satisfaction of making it a little smaller. 
This gave the design team some headaches, 
but at the same time it was as much their 
own philosophy as it was the company’s. 
At last their diligence bore fruit. The new 
camera utilized a Porro prism finder system 
that did away with the pointed-hat shape 
of regular SLR cameras, featured a newly 
developed rotary focal plane shutter with a 
high top speed of 1/500 of a second, and 
made possible flash synchronization up to 
this highest speed. This indeed added up to 
a camera that was not only the world’s very 
first half-frame SLR, but a completely and 
brilliantly original design in the bargain. 
Introduced at a special gathering at Tokyo’s 
Imperial Hotel on February 20, 1963, it 


The Pen F Rotary Focal Plane Shutter 


amazed the people from the camera industry 
who were present. It was also specially 
announced at West Germany’s famous 
Photokina Exposition, which started on 
March 16, and drew the attention of dealers 
from all around the world. It also marked 
the first step in the establishment of the sub- 
sidiary Olympus Europa in Hamburg, which 
has grown so impressively that in the spring 
of 1982 it opened a superb new Olympus 
Building, with seven floors above and two 
below ground. 


This article is excerpted from The Zuiko Story written by Eiichi Sakurai 
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Introducing the Capsule Camera that goes wider. And closer./ 
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